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CCORDING to the latest accounts, the number of men killed by 
the Spaniards at Santiago was fifty-three. Mr. E. G. Schmitt, 
United States Vice-Consul, and Theodore Brooks, British Vice- 
Consul, did their best to save the prisoners. Sehmitt sent three 
despatches to General Burriel, the first as early as the 2d of the 
month, calling the latter’s attention to the fact that he, Schmitt, 
was prevented from using the telegraph to Kingston, requesting to 
be allowed to see the prisoners who were said to be American citi- 
zens, and in general to be permitted to perform his consular duties. 
To these communications General Burriel made for at least twenty- 
four hours no reply, and then sent word to the Vice-Consul that the 
reason he had not answered the first of them was that he, the Con- 
sul, ought to have known it was a day of religious festival, and that 
he and all the other servants of the Government were given up to 
“‘ meditation on the divine mysteries,” and threatened the withdrawal 
of Mr. Schmitt’s exequatur, oi. the ground that he was “ compromis- 
ing the dignity” of the United States, and trying to make trouble 
between the United States and Spain. To Mr. Brooks's protest 
against the execution of those among the prisoners claiming British 
citizenship, General Burriel replied that he regretted extremely his 
inability to take any steps in the matter, for the prisoners had been 
already killed. Ryan, it seems, was born in Canada, and did not 
claim American but British citizenship. In Madrid, popular feel- 
ing seems to run high, and demonstrations have been made against 
General Sickles, but they have been repressed by the Government. 





Ex-President Woolsey, in one of his college lectures on interna- 
tional law, has expressed his views on the Virginius outrage. Hesays 
that the two questions of the capture of the vessel and the punish- 
ment of the prisoners must be kept distinct; that, as to the latter, 
nations in general make their own usages of war, inhuman or 
humane, as the case may be, and that usually other nations have 
nothing to do with them ; though, in extreme cases, interference in 
the interest of civilization has been thought morally justifiable ; 
that whether one case of inhumanity, and that a result of judicial 
trial, would call for interference “is a point which an incomplete 
knowledge of the circumstances puts it out of onr power to decide. 
It may be that the just wrath of the Cubans against long-continued 
insurrection fed from abroad called for an example. It may be 
that a fiendish spirit of savage cruelty, going up from the populace 
to the courts, wreaked itself in a horrible way. I leave this to be 
decided by those who can get greater ligt and more trustworthy 
accounts than have come to me.” As to the seizure, President 
Woolsey takes the view expressed Jast week in these columns, 
that the American ownership of the Virgimius was a “‘ sham,” and 
that, under similar circumstances, no nation under heaven would 
have allowed what was in reality an insurgent vessel to escape. The 
name of the ship on the register, by the way, is said to be Virginia, 
and nes irginius at all. 


We alluded last week to the fact that the accounts given in the 
newspapers of the great mass-meeting at Steinway Hall were in- 
accurate. Several small items of news, which have since come to 
light, show the manner in which the enthusiasm of the meeting was 
gotup. One of the despatches read to the audience was the following, 
sent by Gevernor Hendricks of Indiana: 

“ INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Nov. 17, 1873. 


“ Spain cannot be permitted to maintain her authority in Cuba by means 
which civilized nations regard as atrocious, and, in the cause of humanity 





and good government, the United States should now extend their sympathy 
and power over that island. I think this is the sentiment of the poopie 
of Indiana. ‘Vuovas A, HENDRICKs. 

This despatch called out the most enthusiastic applause. I 
seems that it was sent in answer to an urgent request from the 
committee in charge that Governor Hendricks would send a * 
ning despatch” to be read at the meeting. It has also come out 
that Mr. Sumner, in reply to the request addressed to him, wrote a 
letter of a very calm and moderate tone, deprecating a war excite- 
ment. This letter is dated “ Boston, Nov. 15,” but for some reason 
or other did not reach the committee till the Isth, so that they were 
unfortunately unable to read it to their fellow-citizens oa the even- 


ing of the 17th. 


subsid- 


daily 


The Cuban “excitement” is, we presume, rapidly 
ing. All we know about it we have learned from 
papers, and they have nearly all changed their tone within 


the 


a week. Where the “excited” persons are, we are as loo 
rant as ever. We would warn people most earnestly, how 

ever, against secret ‘‘ excitement ”—nothing racks the consti- 
tution more severely. Anybody who is wrought up by the 
Virginius affair ought therefore to come out and give tree vent to 
his feelings in the presence of his countrymen. ‘The Government in 
the meantime, we are glad to say, goes on its way seberly and 
sensibly, taking information and looking into the books, and the 
probability increases that the matter will be settled amicably. But 


ve are bound to say that we think no settlement will be satisfae- 
tory which does not provide for the punishment of General Burriel. 
His refusal to delay the executions, and his stopping the consular 
telegrams, admit of no palliation, and show him to be a dangerous 
fellow, to whose jurisdiction, either in peace or war, no civilized 
government ought to permit its subjects to be exposed. Ilis excuse 
for not answering Vice-Consul Schmitt's letters, that he received 
them on a saint’s day when he was “meditating on the divine 
mysteries,” is a capital specimen of the mixture of piety and fero- 
city which bas long formed a prominent feature of the Spanish 
character. Coupled with the Archbishop’s boast of the conversion of 
the twenty poor devils who, probably in the hope that baptism 
might save their lives, put themselves in the hands of his priests at 
the last moment, it presents an excellent picture of the kind of 
contribution the annexation of Cuba would make to our morals and 
our politics. It is well, before passing from the subject, to remind 
the uproarious patriots who are publishing lists of the frigates we 
are getting ready to thrash the Spaniards, that all our large wooden 
screws would be sent to the bottom by one tap apiece from an 
iron-clad, just as the Cumberland and Congress were in 1862 by the 
Merrimac, and that it is very doubtful whether any one of them 
would not be disabled by the explosion between decks of one of the 
shells which big naval guns now throw. So we recommend that ail 
mention of them be omitted from our calculations. They are only 
good for capturing merchant vessels, or bombarding lightly armed 
fortifications. 





Tweed was sentenced on Saturday by Judgo Davis to twelve 
years’ imprisonment (twelve terms of one year each) in the county 
jail, and toa number of fines which in the aggregate amount to 
$12,750 18. His counsel made an attempt to obtain a stay of pro- 
ceedings, but without success, and Tweed is probably at this moment 
engaged at hard labor in a convict’s uniform on Blackwell's Island. 
As soon as sentence had been pronounced, Judge Davis gave notice 
that the court would this week proceed to consider ‘an occurrence 
which took place” at the beginning of the trial. This occurrence 
was an attempt on the part of the counsel for the defence to get 
Judge Davis out of the case, by a formal protest, on the ground of 
bias and prejudice, against the propriety of his presiding. Some 
short time since, in the same court, a lawyer by the name of Flan- 
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ders was suspended from practice, for a month, for contempt, by the 
General Term, and we sincerely hope that Judge Davis will now 
punish Mr. Graham and his associates in a way that they will 
Mr. Graham has for years done his best to bring justice 
into contempt at every important criminal trial, by using foul 
language to the court, threatening his adversary with personal 
The matter will come 


remember. 


violence, or bursting into a flood of tears. 
up on Saturday. 


Speaker Blaine seems likely to be involved in considerable 
trouble about the Commiitees at the opening of Congress. A cer- 
tuin set of members—some good, and some bad—are anxious to 
have all those who were in any way implicated in the Crédit 
Mobilier affair excluded from the important places; and an equally 
strong party, including the Administration men, maintain that the 
Crédit Mobilier affair was not so dreadful after all, and that it would 
be a shame to disturb anybody on account of it. The fight is likely 
to make Mr. Blaine’s position a very delicate one, but, as the 
Chicago Tribune points out, it is none of his business to punish 
members for connection with the Crédit Mobilier matter. That is 
the duty of the House, and the House has discharged it in its own 
way. It is now a little too late for virtuous indignation with regard 
to that particular sin. Whatever Congress may have to spare of 
that noble passion, should now be reserved for any little errors or 
lapses which may happen to leak out during the coming winter. 





Insubordination has been spreading rapidly of late among the 
Republican newspapers, of which Harper’s Weekly and the New 
York 7imes present the two most prominent examples. The latter, 
in particular, indulged in most disrespectful and thinly-veiled lan- 
guage with regard to Murphy, Bliss, and Davenport after the last 
election, and intimated that it would eat no more dirt of their pro- 


viding, while Harper’s Weekly has openly accused the President of - 


complicity in the ‘* back-pay steal.” The contagion is now spread- 
ing to Congressmen. A flagrant case of insubordination on 
the part of one of these has just occurred in New Jersey, where Mr. 
William Walter Phelps declared, at a nominating convention where he 
was surrounded by the faithful, that “ the party was not what it had 
been”; that he disapproved of the Crédit Mobilier business, the 
back-pay business, and the mode of filling custom-houses and con- 
sulates. He went further, and committed scandalum magnatum by 
finding fault with the character and standing of the persons whom 
the President gathers around him “ in his hours of social relaxation.” 
There was, perhaps, nothing new in this; but it was uttered in a 
new place, and, what was worse, was heartily applauded. The local 
organ of the party replied that Mr. Phelps must be crazy ; that his 
speech was most ‘ disheartening” and “ disloyal”; that the Presi- 
dent’s companions proved him to be a man of the people, and not a 
heartless aristocrat like Mr. Phelps, whom it also called a “ million- 
aire” and by other opprobrious epithets. If Mr. Phelps thinks that 
speeches of this sort are likely to promote “harmony and disci- 
pline,” he is laboring under a sad mistake, and we recommend the 
organs to look after him-as a dangerous person. ‘ Reform within 
the party,” we would remind him, is not likely to prove a lighter 
task in New Jersey than elsewhere. 

The annual report of the Postmaster-General puts the revenues 
for the year (ending June 30) at $22,996,741, and the expenditures of 
al kinds, $29,084,945. For the year ending June 30, 1872, the ordi- 
pary revenues were $21,915,426, and the expenditures $26,658,192. 
In 1873 there was an increase of revenue over 1872 of $1,981,315, or 
1.93 per cent., and an increase of expenditures of 22,426,753, or 9.10 
per cent. A comparison of 1873 with 1871 shows an increase in rev- 
cuues of $2,959,696, or 14.42 per cent.».and an increase of expendi- 
tures of $4,694,841, or 19.24 per cent. The report recommends that 
the free-delivery system be provided for cities having a population 
of not less than 10,000. Money-order transactions show an increase 
of over $9,000,000, or 18.55 per cent. more than last year. During 
ihe first year of the postal-eard experiment, 100,000,000 cards will have 





been used. The report finds the results of the abolition of franking 
very satisfactory, deprecates any attempt to revive the privilege, 
and urges the immediate establishment of a postal telegraph. The 
estimated expenditures for the year 1874 are $33,929,912 ; total esti- 
mated revenues, $29,293,549—leaving a deficiency to be appropriated 
out of the general Treasury of $4,636,383. This does not include 
$1,125,000 fur mail service between San Fratcisco and Japan and 
China, and between the United States and Brazil, and between San 
Francisco and the Sandwich Islands. The chief officer of the Signal 
Service has also made his report. He gives the annual ratio of veri- 
fications of predictions as follows: New England, 81.50; Middle 
States, 81.17 ; South Atlantic, 79.92 ; Lower Lakes, 78.90; Eastern 
Gulf, 77.16; Ohio Valley, 76.42 ; Western Gulf, 74.40 ; Upper Lakes, 
75.25; Northwest, 74. 


The Report of the Comptroller of the Currency takes the form of 
an essay on “free banking” experiments and a defence of the 
national-bank system. ‘This, he says, will become in time the best 
system in the world, and, in reality, banking is now perfectly “ free,” 
since ‘“‘every individual or association of individuals throughout the 
country ” can receive deposits, and discount paper, “and transact 
almost every kind of business pertaining to legitimate banking.” 
He seems to be of the opinion that no two persons mean the same 
thing when they speak of “ free banking.” The Comptroller says that 
he is not at ali in favor of an irredeemable curreney, but thinks that 
the people of thecountry would make a great mistake if they went back 
to the state of affairs existing before the war, in which there were 
different rates of exchange for the different State banks, and points 
to the fact that during the recent panic no distinction was made by 
the people between legal-tender and national-bank notes. The 
Comptroller is also in favor of an elastic currency, and the whole 
report bears evident marks of “inspiration.” What he means by an 
elastic currency he does not say, but apparently he has in mind the 
3.65 convertible currency-bond plan, possibly combined with 
partial resumption in silver, though this last, by the way, has 
been modified by the Treasury—the creditors of the Government to 
the extent of fractional parts of a dollar only, receiving silver; those 
whose claims rise higher in amount than one dollar are now paid 
in paper. 





The Executive Committee of the Pennsylvania Constitutional 
Convention have issued an address to the people of that State, and 
the proposed amendments have been published separately. They 
are in general very like the amendments proposed in other States 
during the last few years. Special legislation is done away with as 
far as possible. The term of the governor is hereafter made four 
years, without the privilege of re-election, and appointments are to 
be made by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, who, in 
considering them, are to sit with open doors ; the vote is to be taken 
by yeas and nays and entered on the journal. The governor is 
authorized to veto any one or more items of an appropriation bill, 
while approving the rest. 

“This is to correct an abuse of great magnitude and long standing, by 
which appropriations introduced into the general bill providing fur the 


expenses of the State, and which of themselves could not be sustained, must 
be approved, or leave the State without appropriation for its support.” 


The judiciary is to remain elective, but the Supreme Court judges 
are to be twenty-one years, and are not re-eligible—for practical pur- 
poses a life-tenure. All patronage is taken away from the courts. 
In Philadelphia, the office of alderman is abolished, and mber 
of elective magistrates (chosen by a qualified minority scheme) are 
substituted. There is also a provision for minority or ‘ three- 
cornered” representation in the Boards of County Commissioners. 
All contested election cases are to be tried by the courts. The 
amendments provide for free railroad and telegraph laws, and against 
any unjust railroad discrimination or ‘fictitious increase of stock 
or indebtedness.” The loaning of credit or holding of stock in cor- 
porations is forbidden to the State, as well as to cities, towns, 
boroughs, or counties. 


enn Ie 


International complications of a grave nature have arisen in 
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Chicago. The recent election in that city, our readers may not be | the Free-soil party made him its candidate for the Presidency, he re- 


aware, resulted in the triumph of what is called the “ People’s 
party,” of which Mr. Hesing, editor of the Chicago Staats-Zeiiung, 
is one of the principal leaders. 


Mr. Hesing celebrated his victory | 


by raising over the office of the Staats-Zeitung the national emblem | 


of Prussia, or Germany, it seems uncertain wh'ch. 
found with this offensive display by some of his contemporaries, on 
the ground that it indicated a plain desire on the part of the editor 
to subvert the liberties of the country which had weleomed him to 
her shores, and probably to bring the United States under the iron 
yoke of Bismarck, Mr. Hesing has published a reply, which the 
Chicago Tribune describes as a “ very ingenious piece of sophistry.” 
The Staats-Zeitung had referred, it seems, in justification, to the 
practice of carrying the Irish flag side by side with the American in 
processions; but, as the Tribune justly says, the signification of this 
practice has always been held to be not love but the detestation of 
foreign dominion. Mr. Hesing’s flag, however, meant not, as he 
spuriously pretends, “ equality of rights,” but the victory of Germany 
in an American election. Thisis “ an offence which has never been 
committed by any other nationality. It isthe first time in the his- 
tory of this city that a foreign flag has ever been displayed in econ- 
nection with a political campaign—the first indication of foreign 
interference in home matters.” The Tribune also asks Mr. Hesing 
to “inform us,how long an American flag would be tolerated in 
Berlin or the smallest German village, under similar circumstanees, 
and what would be the probable fate of the American who should 
proclaim his intention to repeat the display when he saw fit.” To 
this request we have not yet seen Mr. Hesing’s reply. Flaying, we 
believe, is the punishment usually inflicted by Bismarck for the first 
offence. 

The Episcopal Church is a good deal agitated by the secession of 
Bishop Cummins, of Kentucky, who, while he was in New York 
attending the meetings of the Evangelical Alliance, followed the 
example of the Dean of Canterbury in taking the communion with 
Presbyterians. ‘The criticism, to use a mild word, to which this has 
exposed him has precipitated a step which he had apparently, under 
the influence of horror of Ritualism even in its mildest form, eontem- 
plated for some time back. He has accordingly withdrawn from the 
Episcopal Church, but apparently does not consider that he has re- 
signed his bishopric, as he says that ‘‘he transfers his work and 
office to another sphere of labor.” What this means we cannot well 
tell, but it would appear to indicate an intention of setting up a 
church of his own. He is not a man of sufficient force, or learning, 
or eloquence to make his withdrawal of serious importance, or his 
new undertaking likely to be very successful, but of course the de- 
parture of a bishop is always a little startling. The controversy 
about the communion has raged at great length in the columns of 
the Tribune, and of course has raised incidentally the question of 
the superiority of episcopal ordination to that of other denomina- 


mind preoccupied with the Cuban imbroglio, and perhaps had little 
significance for the generation which has grown up since he was 
first elected to the House of Representatives, and promptly took 
sides against slavery and its extension through the annexation of 
Texas. It is easier to carry the imagination back a century than it 
is thirty years ago, and we are not likely to overestimate the moray 
courage displayed by Mr. Hale in allying himself with the anti- 
slavery minority whose presence was scarcely tolerated in the Capi- 
tol by the slaveholders. Elected by Dgmocrats, and representing 
a Democratic State, he set a manly example of political independ- 
ence which was afterwards rewarded by his promotion to the 
Senate, where maulivess was still less a characteristic of the North 
than in the House. In maintaining his person and his self-respect 
intact amid the grim fanatics of the slaveholding party, he gave a 
remarkable demonstration of the power of humor over minds almost 
completely destitute of if. But it was precisely the kind of temper 
with which the Southerner was incapable of dealing. When in 1552 


Fault being | 
which 








ceyved a merited compliment, but it was the nearest he was destined 
to come to that office. Like his colleagues in the anti-slavery 
struggle, he was assigned a subordinate post in the eonduct of the 
Government during the rebellion, and for office contented himself 
with the mission to Spain, for which he was but ill fitted, and from 
he returned with health permanently undermined. 
passed away in the 67th year of his age. 


lie 


Our Paris Correspondent describes what is thought in Paris of the 
Royalist overthow, and of the régime which has succeeded it, which 
is to allintents and purposes a monarchical régime. The Marshal 
is nominally ‘‘ President of the French Republie ” for a term of 
years, just as General Grant is President of the American Repub 
lic, but then General Grant holds office under a constitution which 
strictly defines his powers and duties, and is, for all branches of the 
Government, “the supreme law of the land.” President MacMa- 
hon, on the other hand, holds office under nothing more authorita- 
tive than his own message to the Assembly, in which he calls 
for such a prolongation of his powers, and such an extension of 
them, as will enable him to discourage the factions, to secure obed} 
ence from his own agents, to restrain the excesses of the press, con- 
fine the municipalities to the exereise of their legal rights, and, in 
short, provide France with “ a strong and durable executive.” 
experiment of such a Government is certainly a dangerous one, but 
it is one to which France returns continually after vain attempts at 
something better. The hopeful feature in the present case is that 
she has got back this time peacefully, and under the forms of law, 
and it is, therefore, reasonable to hope that a durable and satisiac- 
tory constitution may grow out of it. 


he 


There is nothing very new in the condition of things in Spain ; 
but the Carlists appear to be gathering fresh strength, and the fact 
that they are meving in considerable force towards Castile and 
Aragon goes far to confirm the report of a victory gained by them 
over Moriones last week. The Cartagena insurgents are said to be 
much divided and demoralized, and the city appears to be now 
largely in the hands of fifteen hundred liberated convicts, headed by 
Contreras. They are every day reported to be going to surrender, 
and the inactivity of the besieging force supports the belief that the 
Government is negotiating or bribing to that end. From Madrid we 
have little news; but Castelar’s difficulties, which were increasing 
before, have undoubtedly been aggravated by the Cuban affair, and 
there is a rumor afloat at this writing that he has been displaced to 
make way for Serrano. Whetlrer this be now true or not, some such 
result cannot be very far distant, and was foreshadowed in many 
minds by the “adhesion” given him a few weeks ago by the leading 
Monarchists and Radicals. This adbesion probably meant the 
return of these gentlemen to * polities,” or, in other words, to their 
old game of intrigue and counter-intrigue, in which Castelar is sure 
to suffer. 


The Italian press has begun again its periodieal discussion of 
emigration, the alarmist portion urging a return to Government in- 
terference like that attempted a few years ago, when passports were 
denied those who seemed unlikely to support themselves in their 
new homes, and who might therefore be expected to be sent back at 
their country’s expense. Expericnee has shown, however, that 
emigration affords a normal relief to the country, ridding it of many 
turbulent and vicious elements, and returning to it prosperous and 
law-abiding citizens with fortunes made abroad; for the Italian 
emigrant is strongly attached to home, and, as the colony on the 
Plate shows in a remarkable degree, aims generally at ending his 
days on his native soil. The sums of money sent over to parents and 
kinsfolk form a large contribution to the wealth of the kingdom, 
The Ligurians, for instance, who are found in considerable numbers, 
chiefly as fishermen, on our Pacifie coast, send annually from all parts 
of America hundreds of thousands of dollars through the bankers of 
Genoa, and the Italian postal-order department paid last year more 
than twelve hundred thousand dollars on remittances from abroad. 
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WHAT THE FLAG PROTECT? 


PURSUING the course of argument which was commenced in our 


DOES 


now propose -to state those doctrines 


: article Of basi week, we 


rod positive rules of the international law which regulate the use of 


sey) 
cially 


ish seas, and espe those rules which, treating the flag as 
the syrabol of national sovereignty and independence, accord to it a 
» of the vessel over which it is raised. The application to 
he Virginiuvs will be evident. As the result of long and 
between powerful maritime countries, it is now an 
one of the doctrines which lie at the founda- 
tion of modern international law—that the ocean, is the com- 
mon highway of the world. Belonging to no power, it can be 
used by all alike ; each has upon it the same rights as all the others ; 
each may navigate it unmolested by the others, except when war 
intraduces some modifications of these common rights which affect 
both the combatants themselves and also the other nations which, 
not taking a direct part in the contest, are called neutrals. The 
jurisdiction of every independent and sovereign state—that is, its 
power over persons and things—is, in respect of the place of its 
exercise, twofold. ‘This jurisdiction may be exercised over all per- 
sons and things withiv the national territory; it may be exercised 
over the persons and things of its own citizens upon the bigh seas. 
The vessels of a nation, whether public men-of-war or private 
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fierce Wars 
accepted principle 


ehips of commerce, are by a_ certain fiction spoken of as 
parts of the national territory. As long as these vessels 


remain upon the open sea, this fiction represents with sufficient accu- 
racy the exact truth, and on it the only limit to the actual power 
of the nation is a physical one. In other words—and we merely 
state the same proposition in different terms—the private commercial 
vessels of a nation are always under the operation of the country’s 
municipal law while upon the high seas, and are, therefore, liable to 
be stopped, searched, and seized in any manner and by any instru- 
ment prescribed by that law—for example, by a national man-of- 
‘The same convenient fiction which regards a ship on the ocean 
as a detached portion of the territory of the country to which it be- 
longs, carries the local law and jurisdiction of that country after the 
vessel, wherever found upon the bigh seas, and thus extends such 
law and jurisdiction, in respect to these movable objects, to all parts 
world. This holds good, whatever may be the charac- 
*, business, designs, motives, or intentions of the owners of these 
If certain subjects of a sovereign, independent 

» revoit, and any condition of hostilities arises, the origina) juris- 
diction of that state over the ships, warlike or commercial, belong- 
ing te its insurgent subjects on the high seas continues through all 


war, 


of the 


national vessels. 


possible phases of the contest, until the parent government has itself 
recognized the independence of its former subjects. The acts of 
other nations do not and cannot affect this original jurisdiction ; 
recognition of belligerency, recognition of independence even, by 
other states does not sever the tie which joined the parent nation 
ard all its people. Such recognition simply aflects the relations 
subsisting between the two hostile communities and the neutral 
countries granting the recognition. ~~ 

The number of independent, sovereign states which form at 
any time the whole family of civilized peoples acknowledging the 
modern international law is known and established by mutual 
agreement as a fact, and no new member can be received without 
the consent of the others, which consent is expressed in the act of 
recognition. This existing status cf independent nations, and this 
possibility of independent juvisdiction over the high seas, running 
with and exercised upon the vessels of war gr of commerce, has 
made it necessary that the nationality of every vessel should be 
certified to the world in some manner, so that the sovereignty and 
jurisdiction under which she sails should be respected. The sbip’s 
pepers or commission, officially authenticated at home, and the flag 
are the means of certification. A private unarmed sbip, without 
such oliicial papers from some recognized eountry, and net bearing 
the flag of such a country, is without the protection of the interna- 
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| tional law, and would not be suffered to engage in commerce; she 


| 





| law of the first port which she entered. 


would be condemned and subjected to forfeiture by the municipal 
What is the condition of 
an armed vessel or transport carrying no commission and flag 
from a government properly recognized? Technicaily, she is 
a pirate. In former times an actual pirate was treated as 
an ecnvemy of mankind, and was liable to be captured 
on the ocean by any power, while the crew’ were 
justiciable in any country. The law of nations regards other 
armed vessels as pirates who differ far from the freebooters to whom 
the name is popularly given; thus, a privateer bearing commissions 
from two difierent governments is a pirate. At the present day, 
however, it is certain that such a privateer would not be treated as 
a pirate by any nations whose commerce she had not molested. In 
the same manner, while anarmed man-of-war or a transport having 
a commission and flag of a people which bad received no recogni- 
tion—that is, of a rebellious community to which the right of belli- 
gerency had not been accorded—would technically be a pirate by the 
international law, she would not be practically treated as such by 
the countries not taking a part in the contest, but might be and 
would be piratical as respects the pa:ent state against which she 
was carrying on hostilities. Hence arises the overwhelming necessity 
to a revolted community of being recognized in some manner that 
shall give it a quasi national standing. It is plain, there‘ore, that 
prior to the lowest grade of recognition—that of belligerency—a re- 
volted province cannot carry on maritime warfare against the parent 
government, cannot resort to the use of armed ships or 
transports sailing under its own flag, without rendering these 
vessels technically piratical, and without subjecting the 
officers and crews technically to the penalties of piracy. Unless 
the insurgents are powerful in comparison with their enemies, 
and have extensive maritime resources—in which case they 
would undoubtedly be at once recognized .as_belligerents— 
they must of necessity, as was stated in our former article, pursue 
their maritime warfare under the cover of some other flag—some flag 
belonging to a sovereign nation, which must, of course, be a mere 
spectator of the conflict. That this use would be fraudulent, would 
be an outrage upon the neutral, and might subject it to severe re- 
clamations from the parent, state, was the very doctrine maintained 
by the United States in the Alabama controversy, and triumphantly 
enforced in the Treaty of Washington and by the Geneva Arbi- 
tration. 

The question then occurs: Does this unlawful and fraudulent use, 
by an unrecognized insurgent community, of another flag and other 
means of ordinarily certifying a national commercial ownersbip and 
character, cut off the right of the parent government to capture the 
vessel on the high seas—a right which would clearly have existed if 
she were sailing under the flag adopted by the rebels themselves ? 
The answer would seem to be plain, aud the international law is 
certainly in need of amendment if it permits such a subterfuge, such 
a fraud upon the sovereignty and dignity of a state, to be used with 
success. All nations are properly jealous of any violence or indig- 
nity offered to their flag, because the flag is an emblem of the inde- 
pendence and sovereignty which constitute the nation. But this inde- 
pendence and sovereignty, much more than the mere symbol of them, 
exist solely to enforce the jurisdiction of the nation and to pro- 
tect its citizens and property. This jurisdiction, outside the terrory 
on the high seas, extends only to its citizens and property, and its 
flag cannot, by its own municipal law or by the international law, be 
legitimately used to bring vessels and persons not belonging to it 
under the cover of its prateetion. The case of ordinary piracy is 
plaiv ; no doubt has ever been suggested in reference toit. If an 
actual pirate should in some’ manner be provided with an United 
States register and other ship’s papers, and should carry the United 
States flag, no one pretends that the United States would or could 
object to its capture by a British or French man-of-war. A case is 
thus established in which apparent regular national ownersbip and 
the natjqnal flag do not hinder the proceedings of other nations 
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which have jurisdiction over the subject-matter. The rule of this 
ease extends to others which fall within the same principle. As we 
have shown, the armed or warlike vessel of an insurgent community, 


having no recognized status of any kind, and of course no ilag, is 


technically a pirate by the international law; and although in mo- 
dern times the indifferent neutral states of the world have practically 
abandoned their jurisdiction over her, the parent state retains such 
jurisdiction as fully and as rightfully as the jurisdiction of every 
pation over the pirate aceording to the popular acceptation of the 
word. Between these two communities—that is, the parent state 
and the rebels—the vessel is a true, legal pirate, and the foreign flag 
is no more protection than a similar flag flying over one of the 
buccaneers which once infested the Spanish main. 

But it has been said that the United States, in the famous contro- 
versy with Great Britain respecting “ the right of search,” maintained 
the doctrine that its flag was under all circumstances an absolute pro- 
tection, that it absolutely repelled the right of search in time of peace, 
and that the same rule must now prevail, since a state of war be- 
tween Spain and the Cubans does not exist. It is well for us to 
remember that the position of the United States in that controversy 
was assumed by a Government which was carried on in the inte- 
rests of slaveholders and slaveholding. The Southern politicians 
who then controlled the Government were determined to do as 
little as possible to interfere with the slave-trade ; and because they 
could not take open ground in the face of the world in favor of the 
hellish traffic, they placed their resistance to the requests of Great 
Britain upon the sanctity of the American flag. <A very large part 


of the slave-trade was carried on under our flag, and the right of 


search demanded by the British Government was then refused. In 
1862, the United States receded from this posttion, and entered into 
a treaty whereby the right was conceded to British cruisers on the 
African coast. It is surely remarkable that the old slaveholding 
pretensions should new be cited as precedents to be followed by a 
Republican Administration. But even in that controversy the United 
States did not assume the ground that its flag was absolutely and 
under all circumstances inviolable on the high seas. While 
some passages or sentences from the long correspondence 
may, when separated from their context, support such a 
view, the most solemn and authoritative acts of the 
Government fall far short of it. What was the exact point in dis- 
pute? Ifaship carrying our flag was boarded and discovered to be 
a slaver, and therefore captured, did the United States object and 
treat the seizure as a natjonal cutrage? By no means. The mere 
fact of being a slaver showed that the assumption of the flag was 
fraudulent and in itself an outrage. What the British Government 
demazded and our own refused was, that if the vessel proved to be 
innocent, the search should still be excused. In other words, the 
United States declared that its ships, carrying its flag, should not be 
searched to ascertain whether they were slavers. A British erviser 
searched at its peril, but discovery of the slaver character at once 
justified the capture. After, a long negotiation, a treaty was made 
in 1842, by which the United States stipulated to maintain a squadron 
in the African waters. The instructions given, in consequence of this 
treaty, to its naval commanders by our Government, show more 
clearly than any other official document the exact positicn cf the 
United States upon this particular point. From these instructions 
Ww» take the following extracts: “‘ The United States does not reeog- 
nize in any nation the right of visiting and detaining the merchant 
ships of American citizens.” The document then states that pirates 
according to the international law may be boarded and searched, 
but that this rale does not extend to pirates declared to be such by 
the municipal law only, in which class are slavers. It proceeds: 
“The right, therefore, which exists, by the unanimous consent 
of nations, in respect to ships suspected of acts of piracy, does 
not extend to those employed in the slave-trade. As to the latter, 
there exists no right of visit or search which can affect American 
vessels, except that which can be exercised by our own men-of-war. 
But the privilege which the United States asserts, of not permitting 





their merchant vessels to be visited under any pretext (except for 
suspicion of piracy) by the cruisers of other nations, presupposes that 
the vessel visited is really American. The manner of ascertain 
this fact is the only question which presents anv difficulty. ‘1 
which a vessel carries is prima-facie proof of her nationality, but: 
conclusive proof. The flag is an emblem; it loses fis true chara 
when it is carried by a vessel which has no right to be covered ' 

The United States certainly do not pretend that the a 
raising the American flag ought to confer @ privilege tpon those who 
have no right to be covered by it. Such a pretence would expose 
their flag to be degraded and dishonored, sinee it could then } 
made to protect acts of piracy or other such atrocious crimes; 
but they wish that their citizens who lawfully sail under 
should enjoy all the protection which it carries with 
(Ortolan, ‘ Diplomatie de la Mer,’ vol. i., pp. 242, 248, 4th ed.) 
These private instructions, proceeding from the Government to iis 
own subordinates, disclose its position far more accurately than the 
public, and sometimes heated, diplomatic correspondence. ‘The 
doctrine here announced, under cireumstanees most favorable to the 
claim of inviolability in the flag, decides the questions involved (in 
the capture of the Virginius, and furnishes an authoritative prece 
dent which the Administration can consistently follow. This coc 
trine is, that the flag protects American vessels, but does not pret 
those owned and controlled by alien communities who fraudulently 
use it in warlike operations against powers with which the country 
is at peace. 

There are many analogies between the Virginius and the Con 
federate cruisers which gave rise to the Alabama controversy. 
Though not technically armed, she was ia fact a transport, and as 
such was as truly warlike at the time as though she earried guns for 
attack. The broad underlying principle set forth in the Treaty ot 
Washington and atiirmed by the Geneva Arbitration clearly applies 
to her case. ‘The neutral burdens which we have with so great eclat 
assumed are doubtless heavy; but it would be monstrous to see 
them thrown off in the very first instance where their pressure 
begins to be felt. 


THE OVERTHROW OF TWEED. 

7" transfer of Tweed to Blackwell's Island as a convict is, since 

the deposition of the corrupt judges, the most important and 
valuable result of the Reform movement of 1871, and the evidence 
by which it was brought about is perhaps one of the most curious 
and interesting bits of demonStration in the history of criminal jur 
prudence. One of the papers has called his conviction “ a vindica- 
tion of democracy”; but it is to be hoped that democracy will not 
often have to be vindicated in any such way. Indeed, the fact that 
any democrat should feel disposed to boast of the Tweed trial, is a 
striking illustration of the modesty of the attitude to which demo- 
eraey is in our day reduced, and of the contrast which this attitude 
offers to the fierce exultation and hopefulness with which the friends 
of popular government began the present century. That the mos: 
powerful official of a democratic city should enter into a con- 
spiracy with the mayor and treasurer to rob the treasury, and 
should do so to tho extent of many millions, with the ald 
and connivance of a band of vulgar tools employed by himself, 
and should have used the funds t»> corrupt the State legislatur» 
into abject submission to his will, and to place his ¢reatures on the 
judicial bench, and should in the very midst of an exposure of his 
villany have secured his re-election to the State Senate, is som: 
thing for which the enthusiasts of seventy years ago were certainly 
not prepared. At that time, it was only royal favorites and dissolute 
aristocrats who were supposed to be capable of Tweed’s crimes. 
Nobody dreamed that the people’s money would go to furnish orgies 
for chairmakers, plasterers, and plumbers, or that the revetries of 


| the Palais Roval would be reproduced in simple brown-stone man- 


sions of a city in which ro native had ever worn a iiile. ‘That this 
shou'd have come to pass, and that when a court was to be organized 
tu try the head and front of all this wickedness it should have been 
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ound necessary to examine minutely the character, antecedents, 
and business and social relations of the 900 picked men placed on the 
ury-list, and to wateh night and day with detectives those who were 
aworn, to prevent their being bribed into a betrayal of justice, are 
faets by which many an ardent reformer will be sobered. But then, 
it. is also true that maniy a sober and despondent reformer will be 
cheered and encouraged by the reflection that, when once a people has 
grown used to constitutional reform and to peaceful agitation, there 
is nothing which may not with time and patience be expected of them. 
The lights are out in the Tweed “ mansion”; the stable is vacant, 
the garden lies waste, and the punch-bowl is empty ; and the hench- 
men are trying many shifts to escape the police or the almshouse, 
and the great chief himself lies in jail for the rest of his life among 
common thieves and vagabonds. It was a slow process which brought 
this about, but no life was lost in it, no legal habit was broken up, 
no wild hopes were roused, and no defence of personal liberty or of 
property was swept away by it. Ground which is won for good 
government in this way is well and surely won, and the victory is 
certainly worth waiting for. Other Tweeds may arise in this city— 
indeed, we do not well see why they should not—but the memory of 
the way in which the original *‘ Boss” was disposed of will itself 
make their career short and their overthrow and punishment easy. 


When we say that other Tweeds may arise, we mean that the 
reform which has overthrown Tweed is not thorough or radical. 
The causes which have produced him and his followers are still 
active, and not in the Democratic party only, but in the Republican 
party. Wedo not now refer to the presence in this city of a huge 
body of ignorant and corrupt voters. We refer to the doctrines 
with regard to the relations of the party in power to the publie reve- 
nue which are still held and avowed by nearly all influential poli- 
ticians on both sides. It is in these doctrines that the seeds of the 
Tweeds and Connollys and Halls and Sweenys are to be found; 
the corrupt and ignorant constituencies simply furnish the fruitful 
soil on which they grow. It will never do, as thoughtful men begin 
lo recognize every day more and more, to treat these rascals as iso- 
lated phenomena, without other cause or antecedents than depraved 
natures. They are the natural product of certain political opinions 
and habits. As we now look back a little, few of us can avoid 
wondering that the maxim, that the spoils belong tv the victors, 
dil not produce Tweed sooner. As soon as that maxim was 
in practical politics, his appearance was a mere 
question of time. He appeared in New York sooner than in 
Boston or Philadelphia, partly because it is a bigger ‘city, and 
partly because the heterogeneous composition of the population 
makes publie opinion and publie spirit weaker init. But when once 
we admit that party politicians are entitled to use the public money, 
either directly or indirectly, to reward party services, the way is 
prepared for Tweeds everywhere. They will in some places be of a 
milder type than others, but they will appear in all. From creaging 
oifices fur party “ workers,” or putting them as such in offices 
already created, or giving them fat jobs like collectorships and public 
warehouses in which they can enrich themselves in a few years, and 
then levying contributions on them for the working of the party 
machinery, the step to the crimes of which ‘Tweed was the other day 
convicted is but a short one. 


embodied 


Tweed, for instance, has been condemned for having given con- 
tracts for municipal work to his own confederates at extravagant 
prices. But then, the principle on which he did this has been long 
ia use in the Republican party. Contractors have long been treated 
by it, not as persons with whomthe Government dealt, but as bene- 
ficiaries who were expected to help to keep a particular party in 
They were levied on regularly during the war, and are still, 
for campaign expenses. Tweed was simply courageous enough to 
make the contracts very fat, and the contributions very heavy. 
What demand, too, let us ask, did he make on Garvey or Ingersoll 
Which differed in prineiple from the demand made by the Republican 
Suite Lommittee on General Barlow when he was United States 
Marshai, that he should contribute a certain percentage, not on his 


power. 
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salary, which was only $6,000, but on his supposed stealings, which 
were 50,000? Tlow did T'weed’s exactions differ from this except in 
degree? ‘The twenty-four per cent. which bas been traced into his 
pocket is doubtless very shocking, but then it is not quite so shoeking 
when we remember that Tweed exercised towards his party in this city 
and State the functions of a State Committee. He was an autocratic 
“manager.” {ft was he who looked after the elections and manipu- 
lated the legislature, and his followers supposed, and rightly sup- 
posed, that a large proportion of his appropriations went in this 
way, and they accordingly winked at it, as we wink at Hopper’s 
levy on the Post-oftice clerks, or Jayne’s descents on the merchants, 
or as we would have winked at Barlow’s contribution from his 
thefts, had he been guilgs of any. Tweed was a bold, bad, able 
man, who had far higher ambition, far greater skill, and far better 
materials than the Murphys and Davenports; but his political 
morality was essentially the same as theirs. He pushed further 
ahead than any one else on a road on which thousands of wretched 
little politicians who pass as respectable, and are now busy rolling 
their eyes over his misdeeds, are trotting along as fast as their puny 
legs can carry them. He played with great recklessness the very 
game which carries other men, not very much better than he, to the 
senatorships and chief-justiceships and governorships, and gives 
them the petites entrées at the White House. The Boss was the re- 
sult, and the legitimate result, of a system which, as long as we 
uphold it, will give us in every generation an increasing number, if 
not of matches for him, at least of imitators of him. The breed is 
one which can adapt itself to all latitudes. It is one thing in New 
England, another thing in New York, and another in Pennsylvania ; 
but it is in all three the faithful servant of the Devil. 


AN “ELASTIC” CURRENCY. 
F that scheme of making the currency “ elastic” by issuing more 
greenbacks, and then more bonds to absorb. the greenbacks 
whenever the supply is too great, has still a serious lodgment in 


the brains of honest men, we invite them once more, before Con- 


gress meets, to “think it out” resolutely, and see, not in the light 
of their own wishes or fancies, but in the light of human experience, 
what it will come to in practice. Some journals, the Evening Post 
among the number, have tried to discredit the plan by showing the 
way in which speculators may turn it to account by “locking up” 
money under it; and this is a point which deserves serious attention, 
but no argument drawn simply from the probability of its abuse by 
knavish men will block it. If it be, as its supporters pretend, a great 
financial discovery, it is no more likely that they will be induced to 
abandon it by showing them that somebody may make it the in- 
strument of evil designs, than it is that they would be induced to 
abandon issues of bank-bills by showing that they furnish extra- 
ordinary temptations to forgers. Our objection to it is the fatal one, 
that it will not answer its purpose, and that its complete frustration 
will be brought about at the very outset, not by the machinations of 
Wall-Street operators, but by the working of the ordinary laws of 
trade; and it is this objection which most needs urging. 

The propounders of the scheme have in their heads a close con 
nection between the new bonds and the new greenbacks, and they 
fancy, with the usual enthusiasm of inventors, that they can trans- 
fer this connection to the heads of the public. Now, this is the 
very delusion which has been at the bottom of all the attemyts 
of the last five hundred years to give currency a fictitious value. 
In every case of paper inflation, or coin-clipping, or adulterating, 
the legislator has fondly but vainly hoped that the public would 
enter into his ideas, and help him to carry out his policy; that it 
would take coin without reference to its value as bullion, or fix 
prices in paper without reference to the quantity afloat. The grand 
fundamental truth of financial science, however, which it is so diffi- 
cult to hammer into the heads of currency-tinkers, is that men 
of every community conduct their business sulely with reference 
to their immediate personal interests, and will not sacrifice their 
personal interests in the ordinary course of trade to carry out any 
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legislator’s policy. Therefore, if Congress issues say one hundred 
millions more greenbacks this winter, they would produce just the 
saine effect on prices as if no bonds were issued to be exchanged for 
them. The increase of the volume of the currency will be felt in all 
branches of business at once; that is, everybody will find it easier 
to get money than he did before, and all vendors of commodities 
will do what they have done under such cirecumstances—what 
they have done ever since the days of Tubal Cain—put up their 
prices. The butcher, or baker, or ironmonger, or clothier will not 
trouble himself with the reflection that people who have too much 
money can exchange it for 3.4%) bonds; indeed, he will laugh when 
you mention it to him. He will say, on the contrary, that his busi- 
ness is to take eare of himself; that he wants none of the bonds, 
and is oceupied in getting the current rate of profit on his capital. 
Accordingly, as soon as you have got the proposed increase of paper 
fairly afloat, you will find that it has disappeared into prices 
without leaving a ripple on the surface, and that the business of the 
country bears just the same relation to the volume of the currency 
that it had before ; that, in short, as one is to two, so is two to four; 
that it will be as hard to move the crops in the fall as it is now; 
that the stringency every winter will be as great as it is now; that 
five hundred millions of greenbacks will do just the work that four 
hundred millions did, and no more; and that your 34}; bonds will 
bear in the public eye the appearance not of a place to put surplus 
currency, for there will not be any, but that of a not very attractive 
investment. They will, in short, constitute an offer of good security 
at a low rate of interest, and be much less tempting than the new 
five per cent. loan, and bear just the same relation to the money 
markets. The only thing we can think of as in the least likely to 
make the proposed scheme produce the results expected of it—and 
we by no means warrant this—would be the issue of a proclamation 
by the President, countersigned by Secretary Richardson, to this 
eifect: 

“ Whereas, the present Congress has authorized and required the Secre- 
tary of the ‘Treasury to issue $100,000,000 of United States legal-tender notes, 
aud in order to prevent such issue having the character or results of an 
inflation of the currency, and in order to give to the currency the elasticity 
in which recent events have shown it to be wanting, has also authorized and 
required him to issue United States bonds, bearing interest at the rate of 
3%; per annum, into which the said legal-tender notes or any other 
may be at all times converted at par, with accrued interest, and which may 


also be at all times converted into legal-tender notes at the Treasury on like 
terms— 


“ Now I, Ulysses 8. Grant, President of the United States, do therefore sol- 
emnly enjoin ail trades, merchants, farmers, manufacturers, bankers, and all 
citizens of whatever calling or occupation, not to allow the said issue of 
greenbacks to affect the piice of their commodities or labor in any degree 
whatsoever, but to remember that the object of such issue is to give elasti- 
city to the national currency, and enable it to be —- for the moving 
of the crops and other exigencies ; and that, whea no longer needed for such 
pu-poses, it is to be promptly reconverted into the bonds aforesaid, and not 
used for speculation of any description whatsoever, or to increase the value 
of any article of merchandise. Persons who find they have more of it on 
their hands than they need for their transactions are, therefore, warned that 
it is their duty to bring it to the Treasury, and lend it to the Government at 
34), per cent. per aunum.” 

If, as there now appears reason to: believe, the various schemes 
of inflation which are on foot should be buried in the House under 
their own weight and multiplicity, or lost in a cloud of talk, or 
should, as is more likely, be killed in the Senate even if they pass 
the House, those senators and representatives who know what the 
conditions of sound national finance are will, it is to be hoped, not 
rest content with defeating attempts to make things worse than they 
are, but will vigorously push some measure for making them better. 
We shall never get out of our present slough without legislation 
energetically urged by some man, or set of men, in Congress hav- 
ing sufficient knowledge of the subject and sufficient hold on the ear 
of the country to secure popular confidence and support, because our 
whole financial system—currency, banking, and all—is the creature of 
legislation. There is nothing natural about it, and therefore the cure 
of whatever evils there are in it cannot be left to nature. The notion 
that we can drift into specie payments, to which we are sorry to 
see so respectable an authority as Harper's Weekly give counte- 
nance, is a most unfortunate one, and may at this juncture do much 


mischief. Even if the working of exchange should, in the present 
state of our trade, bring greenbacks to par in gold, gold could not 
supplant paper as long as nobody was bound to redeem paper in 
gold; or, in other words, to make room for the gold by withdrawing 
paper. It could only come into circulation as an addition to the 
paper; or, in other words, by a process of inflation, and it could not 
stay there very long, because the first turn in exchange would cause 
it to be sent abroad again. Nevertheless, as we have once before 
pointed out, if greenbacks were at par, the process of resumption 
would be all the easier if thé Government or the banks set about it. 
But somebody must set about it, and it is plainly the duty of the 
Government to do so, whether we have a war with Spain or not. It 
would be infinitely discreditable to pay the expenses of a contest 
with a power from a military point of view so contemptible as she 
is, by a fresh adulteration of the currency. The cost of the war, if 
war we have, should be met in a manly and rational way, by borrow- 
ing money, and the reform of our circulating medium proceed all 
the same. 

What that reform should be seems to be clear enough. We 
ought to resume; and if we cannot resume all at once, 
we ought, like private debtors, to resume by degrees. How this should 
be done has, we think, been more clearly indicated in a plan pro- 
posed by Mr. J. S. Ropes, the President of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, than in any other we have seen, He proposes that, as 
the absence of any fixed date of payment from our legal tenders has 
made it possible to refuse payment of them without seeming guilty 
of repudiation, and as it would probably be impossible. to undertake 
to redeem them all on presentation, a new issue should be substi- 
tuted for them by sales to the highest bidder, and this new issue 
should be payable in gold, at the Treasury, on a day certain, and in 
sums of say thirty or sixty million dollars a year. If this policy 
had been adopted at the close of the war, we should be on a specie 
basis now. If adopted now, after a reasonable time for preparation, 
we should get back to a specie basis in five or six years, even if we 
had to redeem every dollar of outstanding paper. But nobody sup- 
poses that this would be necessary, or that the demand for gold 
would not cease before a hundred millions had been paid out. The 
solemn adoption of such a policy by Congress would, however, give 
us one thing immediately which would be fully as valuable as gold, 
and that is, certainty as to the future. Nothing weighs at this 
moment more disastrously on trade and commerce and manufactures 
than the doubt which prevails as to the future value of the cireu- 
lating medium. Congress cannot remove this doubt by promising not 
to issue any more paper money, because restrictions of this kind by 
one Congress can be always set aside by another under very slight 
pressure from excited public opinion. The one thing whieh no Con- 
gress will dare to do is to direct the Secretary of the Treasury to 
refuse payment of a reasonable number of United States notes falling 
due on a certain day. 

——— -- -- -——— - 
A LESSON FROM THE TWEED VERDICT. 
HE almost unhoped for verdict in the case of Tweed and, no less, the 
ominous preliminary picket-firing which was heard during the impanelling 
of the jury, will serve perhaps to bring the attention of the public to the defects 
of our present system of trial by jury. In aformer article (Nation, No. 417), we 
hare shown that the jury system is interwoven with and forms an integral 
part of our general system of self-government, and that it would be as wild 
to give up arepresentative government because of the incompetency and 
corruption of an almost controlling portion of our modern legislators, as to 
give up trial by jury because there has been a moral decline in the character 
and verdicts of our moderu jurymen. But we were careful to say that the 
jury system is human, that it has imperfections, and that its excellence de- 
pends upon the same condition which is inseparable from the excellence of 
free government—the voluntary sacrifices of intelligent citizens in the seru- 
pulous discharge of the duties of citizenship. 
jury system thet there be given in lesser or greater proportion good jurymen. 





It is indispensable for a good 


There is no magic in the system which can change the incompetent into the 
competent, or the depraved into the upright ; and, like other parts of gov- 
ernment, to be administered well, it must be administered by those who will 
administer it conscientiously. There are constantly coming before our 
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nd classes of cases, some of which unquestionably re- 
A very large proportion of cases involve 
The evideuce in them 


courts different kinds a 
ruire better jurymen than others. 


ul 


d but small peenniary amounts. 
and the task of deducing the facts is so easy as to be 
little more than a matter of form. Insuch cases, there is no temptation in the 
rruption, aud no great amount of intelligence required to do substan- 
tial justice. In plain words, very ordinary men will make passably good 
jurors for very ordinary cases. When we reach another class of cases, how- 
ever, we find forensie ability, complicated facts, conflicting evidence, and 


eoul mus, 


evel 

henee that there is required on the part of the jurors unconfused memory, 
trained attention, and considerable intellectual power of analysis. A third 
class of eases will add to these difficulties great pecuniary interests, 


if they be criminal eases, popular prejudice, personal sympathy, improper 
luenees, and, finally, the chance of direct gross corruption. In all jury cases, 
civil aud criminal, the danger from corruption is to be apprehended as com- 
ine always from one side, and it seems indeed the weakness of the system 
that the defendant, by controlling oue of twelve men, can bara verdict. We 
wonder that the aunals ef courts do not furnish innumerable suspicious cases 
of this character. But in point of fact, we believe they are very rare. The 
failure to agree will be found very seldom to rest with one man. Probably, 
when a case is tolerably clear, the moral effect of being locked up with eleven 
decided men to whom he cannot render a reason for his solitary obstinacy 
which their knowledge of the facts will not enable-them to knock away, ac- 
companied by a healthy refusal oa the part of the court to discharge the jury 
until they do agree, really frightens such a man out of a previous intent to 
do wrong. 

'The chief evil in the operation of the system seems to be where jurors 
stand eight for conviction and four for acquittal, and stand out obstinately if 
not honestly ; where the minority are not directly actuated by corrupt mo- 
tives, but are acting in a kind of blind honesty under the dictation of their 
prejudices, or ignorances, or sympathies, or passions. In other words, the 
evil is that of incompetent jurors. Our system bas also hitherto been framed 
(as completely as though it were its purpose) to exclude from the jury-box 
in important criminal cases those citizens who intellectually aud morally are 
best fitted to be there, and to cousign this not least important part of the 
administration of goverument to these who are least fitted to perform its 
duties. The wonder should not be that the system works badly with such 
conditiovs imposed upon it, but that it works so well, or, indeed, that it 
works at all. 

When we come to consider how it shall be improved, and, particularly, 
how it shall be improved in material, we are met with the fact that its duties 
are too onerous, especially in great commercial centres, where good jurymen 
in great cases are most of all needed. It is not merely that a merchant may 
be summoned vecasionally in a Tichborne case, but that he is very sure to be 
summoned too often. An occasional draft of this kind, especially when it 
comes fairly, so that all other persous in like conditions of life have to share 
it equally, will be endured with resignation if not with cheerfulness; but 
when such drafts are frequent, and especially when they are unfairly made, 
so that a man is summoned four times a year while the man on the opposite 
side of the street is not summoved o{tener than once in two years, the moral 
obligation of serving is laid aside, aud men resort to all the tricks of evasion 
which they believe are practised by others. In England as well as here, the 
frequeney of jury duty has been the chief complaint by respectable citizens, 
and all the attempts at amendment embraced in the bill of Sir John Cole- 
ridge were more or less connected with this same evil of too frequent service. 
It was on that account that Sir John Coleridge proposed to abandon the im- 
memorial number of twelve, and it was to facilitate the finding of verdicts—in 
other words, to lessen the repetition of trials—that it was proposed to give up 
the equally old usage of unanimity. In our former article, we pointed out 
that the trouble with verdicts in these days is not that too much conelusive- 
ness is attached to them, but too little; and that the common mind will not 
for a long time to come attach as much importance to the verdict of a ma- 
jority of nine men as to the unanimity of twelve. Since then, all of the 
judges have united in a request that the old number be retained. The Eng- 
lish judges of late years have certainly shown themselves ready to co-operate 
in legal reforms, and their undhnimous recommendation must be taken as the 
opinion of thoroughly experienced men. We may also cite in covfirmation 
of a former assertion the opinion expressed Dy oue of the officers of the Court 
of Queen's Bench, after a loug lifetime of observation, that the verdicts of 
ji ies are cenerally right, and that the extraordinary and suspicicus verdicts 
ure really very rare exceptions to the general rule of honesty and good sense. 

It is undeniable that there are different classes or grades of eases coming 
before our courts. Some of these do not require juries at all. For them a 
commission of experts, a board of engineers, a committee of scientific persons, 
n few skilled mechanics, would certainly be better than any jury miscellane- 
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ously chosen, though composed of most intelligent men. A second class of 
cases requires jurors rather as a matter of established legal form than because 
there is avy real dispute of fact. There are eases where a citizen may be 
required to serve in the jury-box for a number of days, and, at the end, be told 
what verdict he is to find by the court. We now send cases involying the 
examination of a long account to a referee, because they are manifestly cases 
which twelve men cannot collectively sit down and unravel; but there are 
many analogous cases retained for jaries which might very well be sent to 
special commissions, or indeed be turned over at the outset to special tri- 
bunals. An ordinary jury in a complicated patent case, listening to the 
jargon of the experts, and looking with confused eyes at tables covered with 
intricate models, is certainly not a rational application of the right of trial 
by jury. 

But the great mass of our litigated cases is made up of the important 
and the unimportant, the difficult and the simple. For these two grades of 
cases our presevt system furnishes precisely the same material for the jury- 
box. We make no discrimination in our legal theory where there is the widest 
difference in the facts to be dealt with. The most intelligeat citizen will be 
assigned to deal with a paltry sait on a promissory note, while a man of 
questionable morals and character, and of unquestionable ignorance aud pre- 
judice, with just enough lega! respectability to be on the jury-list, will be 
allowed to decide a great will case, involving points of sanity, mental eapa- 
city, undue iufluence, or of decreeivg the fate of some other human being 
who has the good or bad fortune to have this juror as a part of the tribunal 
which tries him. In England there has long been a division of the jury 
uiaterial known as special and common juries. In civil suits there are some 
rules for obtaining a special jury, but, substantially, any man can have one 
who is willing to pay forit. In other words, it is chiefly a matter of cost. 
In criminal cases, special juries are grdered, we believe, in the discretion of 
the court ; and it is worthy of remark that the pressure of jury duty, there 
as here, falls upon that class who furnish the most valuable material. 

In our own country we have never grappled with this difficulty of having 
two classes of jurors for different grades of cases. In our rural districts it 
would be impossible to divide society into two such classes. There are diver- 
sities, of course, to be found in individual character, but taking the farmers of 
one of our rural districts, who furnish the jury material to be found at thoir 
county court-houses, there are no distinctions which the law can lay hold 
of, aud, indeed, we can say of them generally that they are respectable anen, 
and form, in the great majority of cases, intelligent jurors. And in the 
rural districts involved and complicated suits are comparatively rare. 
The average juryman is much above the average juryman of the t 
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cities, while the grade of cases which he determines is much below many 
that montily come before the city juryman. It is in the towns where dis- 
crimination is needed, and where discrimination is possible. The Eng- 
lish system takes certain trades and professions, such as merchants, bankers, 
etc., and designates them for specia! juries. Would net such a distinction be 
practicable where we have trades and professions forming the mass of society, 
asin our great towns? It is possible, and indeed probable, that were the 
attempt to be made it would awakea the hue-and-cry of the professional 
politicians, and that they would resent the attempt to obtain intelligent 
jurors for complicated cases a3 someting even worse than taking away from 
the people the right to elect their own judges. But it is more than probable 
that no reform can be devised for any evil which will not be sure of their 
opposition, and, as affairs now stand, we can hardly afford to abandon both 
the bench and the jury-box to the worst part of society. 

The conduct of the jary in the case of Tweed—thcir patience, delibera- 
tion, reticence, and their prompt, decisive verdict, rendered se soon as the 
intricacies of the evidence were mastered—shows what the jury system is 
when decently administered. For this most extraordivary jury of upright, 
conscientious citizens we are chiefly indebted to Judge Davis, who, in arough- 
handed way, struck down all attempts at adulteration, and virtually com- 
pelled a selection from the respectable part of the community. But we all 
know that there are very few judges determined enough to carry-sach a 
point against a powerful array of indefatigable counsel; and the process of 
weeding out men who should never have been called in such a case is difli- 
cult and uncertain. Cannot the Bar Association now direct its experience 
to these two objects; first, the lessening of jury duty; second, a classifica- 
tion of city jurors which shall seecare the competent for those cases where 
they are most needed ? 2 


THE MONARCAIST PROGRAMME IN FRANCE. 
Paris, November 6. 
1 baa Assembly meets to-day at Versailles, for the first time after a long 
absence, and under the weight of the most extraordinary events. It 
finds itself somewhat in the condition of a bride who is all ready to go to the 
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altar, and who hears that the bridegroom has disappeared. The Comte de 
Chambord refuses to go to the altar of a constitutional monarchy and to be 
wedded to his peopie. He remains on a sort of Sinai, in a cloud, in the folds 
of his white flag. It would be difficult to deseribe the feelings which have 
been produced by the publication of his last letter. All his ancient mani- 
festoes had been forgotten; the country was informed that a negotiation 
had been opened between him and some representatives of the monarchical 
parties. The last negotiator, a man kvown for his honesty and his piety, 
had come back in a state of great exultation. He had found the Comte de 
Chambord ready to aceept the position of a constitutional sovereign, to allow 
the Chamber to annex to the proclamation of the monarchy a bill of rights, 
which was to be the foundation of the future constitutional laws. On the 
question of the flag, it was understood that the Count, as a Bourbon Prince, 
was still attached to the white flag, but that as a constitutional king he 
would claim no right to alter the flag, except with the consent of the Cham- 
ber; and it was generally understood that some fleur-de-lis would simply be 
spread over the white band of the tricolor. Everything was couleur de rose. 
The Government, which had during the first period of the fusion maintfined 
a neutral attitude, was finally carried away by the monarchical current. 
Who could refuse to accept this unexpected chance ef reconciling the best 
elements of the past and the best elements of present France? The Repub- 
licans kept up adesultory wariare against the fusion; the Conservative Re- 
publicans showed a little incredulity—they demanded some document, some 
treaty in due form, signed by the Comte de Chambord; but many of them 
did not compromise themselves, and waited quietly in the provinces. Many 
others told. their old friends of the monarchical party that they were acting 
as indirect allies, and wished to protect them against the most extreme Legi- 
timists. I feel a moral certainty that if nothing had happened the Monar- 
chists would have carried a smail majority in the Chamber ; that if the Comte 
de Chambord had made a public declaration in conformity with the language 
of the negotiators of the fusion, this majority would have swollen immedi 

tely to a very high number. The Republicans themselves now confess that 
the Comte de Chambord has destroyed his own chances and, for the present 
at least, all the chances of the monarchy. 

It will be a curious political enigma to explain for what reason and under 
what influences the last Bourbon has thrown away the French crown, which 
was so near him. Why did he keep France in the dark for more than a fort- 
night? Why did he allow his friends to frame a bill which contained all that 
he was unwilling to give? Was M. Chesnelong, whose respectability is 
above doubt, so confused and so moved by the presence of the future king, 
that he misunderstood his expressions, aud was he such an inexperienced 
negotiator that he mistook his own desires for positive facts? Did the 
Church and did the Jesuits, who are said to have influence at Frohsdorf. at 
the last moment forbid the Comte de Chambord to make any concessions to 
the spirit of the time? But the Jesuits are generally credited with some 
worldly wisdom ; and they must see that the fall of Henri V. is a Llow to 
the Catholic Church. Was Henri V. reatly surprised to find that the French 
were not unanimous; did he think that they were still too divided, and that 
the Revolutionary venom was not sufficiently exhausted? At the moment 
of jumping the diteh, as Henri IV. said once, was he afraid of falling into 
the Paris of the Commune, of °93, of 1830, the great capital of barricades ? 
Did the ghest ef his father, stabbed at the door of the Opera, visithim? It 
is said that his wife, since she was threatened with royalty, bas done nothing 
but ery and pray. Who can say what moved this royal monk, who has 
lived ever since he was born in a moral solitude, keeping his mind inflamed 
with visions of grandeur in the midst of an obscure and regular life, who has 
accepted the easy task of scolding a country of which he is ignorant, and is 
perhaps coutented with this rdle of a living providence? We have heard 
him, after each event, each calamity, exclaiming from a distance, “ I told you 
so.” He is the prophet, the Jeremy of kings; he announces revolutions, and 
war, and the falling of fire and brimstone. But this is all he could do. 
When he was wanted as a saviour, he was found wanting. Far be it from 
me to epeak of him otherwise than with respect and with pity; but my 
greatest pity and my greatest regard will always be for France. As for him, 
he is from this day among the things of the past ; his name will go down to 
posterity with that of the last Stuarts, as a synonym of fatal aud hereditary 
impotence. 

And what will become of France, which is to-day, as it"was yesterday, 
monarchical iu its instincts? Can a country be changed between the setting 
and the rising of the sun? Can it be hoped that the fear of the republican 
party, which had brought France back before the Comte de Chambord, will 
vanish at once? An earthquake destroys huge palaces aud high churches 
svouer than the littie hovels built with mud. Th? moral earthquake which 
has shakeu France bas thrown many things to the grouad, but it has not de- 
stroyed the subsoil of envy, of cruelty, of low appe ites ia which Communism 
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is rooted. The Moderate Republicans are alarmed at the defeat of the Movar- 
chical party almost as much as the Monarchists. They 
now, when they can speak out of their follow 

** Why did the Orleans, why did the Come de Paris, abandon all their claim 
Why did they renounce the cr the lifetime of the Comte de 
Chambord?” Those know best. awong the Republicans, who had been 
Orléavists all their life, and who followed the lead of M. Thiers at Bordeauy. 
M. Thiers tried to keep the Orléans in England; he tried to stop the Due 
a@’Aumale and the Prince de Joinville on their journey from Southampton 
to Bordeaux ; he would not allow them to take their seats in the Chamber 
he opposed for months all discussion as to the validation of their election and 
the repeal of the laws of banishment ; he converted most of the Orleanists of 
any standing—M. de Rémusat, M. Dufaure, M. de Lasteyrie, M. Leon Say, 
ete.—into Republicans. The Orléans Princes would be exiles at the pre- 
sent day if the Legitimists had not protected them against M. Thiers. 
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Comte de Paris was obliged to make concessions to them; he has kept true 
to his word, he has withdrawn his claims to the crown. It is not his fault 
now if the Comte de Chambord was unwilling to accept it from the A: 

sembly. The engagement which be made at Frohsdorf was so binding that 
none of the Orléans Princes could be persuaded to accept the regency. The 
Monarchists, stunned at first, rallied a moment round this idea of a pseude- 
monarchy ; but Prince de Joinville would vot accept the regency, which was 
offered to him by the most noted Legitimists, and he said that, for the pre 

sent, he saw nothing better to do than to give Marshal MacMahon a long 
term of power. The Marshal has to hav name of 
altered into the name of lieutenant-general; he has dstinetly » 
could not, in the present troubled condition of Frane 
were not armed by the Chamber for a long time with great powers, similar 
to those of a constitational king—the right of dissolution, the right 
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treaties, etc. The prolongation of the powers of the Marshal, and 
the increase of these powers. became immediately the rallyir 

point of the Monarchists. “We have the power in our hands, dl 
one to me; “why should we abandon it? We have not s i 
against the country ; we have committed no fault; we are 


not in the position of a beaten army. forced to retreat; we are like soldiers 
who learn on the eve of the battle that the general is dead. Must we run 
away for that, and abandon our position ?” the Mor 

archists is very great, and nobody has shown more presence of mind than the 
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Duc de Broglie, the chief of the Cabinet. It would be idle to deny that the 
Monarchists at first felt defeated ; now they wish to turn their defeat into a 
victory. It cannot be a victory for the monarchy; it may be a victory for the 
Conservatives. The leaders of the Conservative party say quietly that, if they 
cannot havea king, they willat least have a protector; he will be aconstitutional 
king under the name of president. His prerogative will be very great, as his 
personal character inspires much confidence, and the condition of France 1 
quires that the executive power should be surrounded with much prestige. 
What name are we to give to this new Government? [t will be a cominon- 
wealth rather than a republic. It will be a personal government, but with 
parliamentary ivstitutions. Marshal MacMahon 
diminish the ministerial prerogative. He considers himself as a soldier 
chiefly charged with the maintenance of order. In the new character 
which the Monarchists intend to give him, he will have new duties aud 
new responsibilities, and a definition of his prerogative will become 
necessity. 

What is happening now jn France is truly extraordinary, and can hardly 
be well understood by anybody but French people. The Dean of Westinin- 
ster, who is now in Paris, said to me two days ago: “ You are very iteres*- 
ing, but will you never cease to be interestiug?” Iam afraid no¥; we are 
on the point of giving to Marshal MacMahon a lease of power fv ten years. 
with the clear understanding that he must consider himseif the president ef 
a provisional republic. He will hold, so to speak, the place of president in 
trust for the monarchy. As soon as the Comte de Chambord dies or abdi- 
cates, the’ Monarchists expect him to abandon this post and te make rooim 
for the Comte de Paris. The Orléans Princes will continue to live in France 
as private citizens; but they will be considered and treated by the greatest 
part of the nation as princes of the blood, as members of a royal family. it 
is hardly to be expected that the Republicans will take the same view of 
Marshal MacMahon’s duties as the Monarchists. They will eppose the pro- 
longation; but, once elected, be will be in their eyes the president of a true 
republic ; and he may, once elected for ten years, frame for himself a theory 
of his tenure of power which, at some distant day, may not be in conformity 
with the wishes of the Monarchists. But this is the mystery of the future ; 
for the present, one thing only is certain: the Mouarchists have the majority 
in the Chamber, and, as they cannot make aking, they will make a presideat 
for ten years, and invest him with regal power. 
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Correspondence. 


{4 NOTE FROM MR. JOHN FISKE. 
To THe Epiror OF THE NATION: 

Sir: I received this morning the number of your paper, which is dated 
Oct. 23, and very delightful it was to see it, after a Nationless interval of 
three months’ duration. I read every word of it, and among other things the 
paragraph in which you mention so pleasant!y my article in the North Ame- 
rican Review. To your remarks concerning my introductory foot-note I shall 
reply at once with a plea of “ guilty,” though a defence might be forthcom- 
ing were it worth while to cumber your space with it. But as regards what 
you say about the “controversial maladroitness” of a certain remark of 
mine in my recent paper on “ Agassiz and Darwinism” in the Popular 
Science Monthly, I must crave your permission to correct an apparent mis- 
conception—a misconception which I see has called forth animadversions 
from sundry other American papers, some of them by no means so good-na- 
tured as your own friendly criticism. In stating that my mind was fully 
made up “ thirteen years ago” as to the essential soundness of the Develop- 
ment Theory, and in using very emphatic language to describe the strength 
of my convictions on the subject, I did not commit the unpardonable silliness 
of alleging the firmness and long persistence of my belief as an argument in 
support of the theory. I alleged it only as an additional reason, in my own 
case, why I should have been especially glad to meet with some staggering 
argument against the theory on the part of Prof. Agassiz. For obviously, 
if there is any chance that one’s deepest convictions may be erroneous, the 
rougher the scrimmage in which they are foreed to engage, the better. This, 
you see, is a very different thing. While I am about it, let me add that the 
paper in question was not intended as a defence of the Development Theory, 
or it would have been very differently expressed. It was intended to show 
that it will not do to cite Prof. Agassiz’s authority against that theory, since 
he has never adduced a single scientific argument against it; and, further- 
more, that in his case, at least, refusal to accept is equivalent to refusal or 
inability to understand.—Very truly yours, 


JOHN FISKE. 
Lonpon, Nov. 4, 1873. 


Notes. 


A N account of Sir Samuel Baker's expedition to the Upper White Nile, in 
tL Petermann’s Mittheilungen for October 3, is accompanied by a map 
showing the district traversed from Gondokoro southwards, the route of 
Pasha Baker, the Egyptian garrison established, ete. The same pumber 
contains a map showing the daily drift of the Tyson company from the Po- 
laris break-up to their rescue off the coast of Labrador, as well as the vastly 
shorter boat-course of Buddington and his associates. The whole history of 
the expedition is thus embraced in this map and the one given in the Afit- 
theilungen for July 29.——The unexpected announcement is made that 
Messrs. J. R. Osgood & Co. have transferred the Atlantic Monthly and Every 
Saturday to Messrs. Hurd & Houghton, without change of editorship, and 
Our Young Folks to Messrs. Scribner, Armstrong & Co., who, we presume, 
will merge it in their new St, Nicholas. The fate of the North American 
Review is not yet made public. 

—We learn from Berlin that the celebrated and veteran Semitic scholar, 
Réidiger, the pupil and successor of Gesenius, is about to dispose of his 
library, being driven to this step, we regret to say, by broken health. Here 
is a capi§N opportunity, such as has more than once before offered and been 
taken advantage of, for some American university or theological seminary to 
provide for itself at a stroke in the department of Semitic languages and Old- 
Testament literature. The library is said to contain between four and five 
thousand volumes, and its price will probably be about three thousand 
thalers. <A catalogue of it is in preparation. 

—In the Boston Fublie Library there is a book which desefves to be 
classed with the famous Portuguese ‘New Guide of the Conversation,’ as 
one of the curiosities of literature. It is entitled a ‘Guide for Strangers in 
the City of Antwerp,’ and seems to have been published about forty years 
ago. The work commences with the following “ advertisement”: “The 
underwriter prevents every Gentleman and Stranger that all the alterations 
and improvements which may be projected and executed in one or other 
public establishment, shail be immediately rectified, and that the plates of 
this work shall therefore remain untouched. Phillippe Ville, the Editor.” 
A few pages are devoted to a historical account of the city, in which the 
author, with a praiseworthy devotion to the trutb, remarks “ that, when 
there is question of establishing the beginning of some famous cities, they 
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have recourse to merveillous evenements, and for not throwing ourself in 
the doubtfulness of fabulous antiquities, we shall only keep us to what 
history offers.” He has no need, however, to “trust on the annals,” as 
‘the construction of her buildings prouves its ancientness, and on examen- 
ing this city, one shall find vestiges, which will bring us from age to age.” 
“Its origin was of a middling extend. His most considerable augmentation, 
has been done by John the third in 1214; by Charles the Vth in 1543, the 
city, could not contain the prodigous nombre of inhabitants, who came 
thither from every part, for establishing themselves, encouraged by the sit- 
uation of his Port, and by the wealth and abondance of this trading city, 
an enlargement of 1600 steps in lenth on 244 baoad, was required, that por- 
tion of greund contains the magnifie Hause-House of which we shall still 
speak afterwards.” But, leaving these dry details, we pass to the descrip- 
tion of the bridges: “ Four magnifie swiping Bridges on the same manner 
as those in Holland, serve for the communication of the quais, from the cita- 
del, till the doks, they are placed on the entrance of four canals, wich enter 
in the town, very commodious and sure for vessels of a small description to 
load*and unload there.” Speaking of the “ doks” : ‘The Emperor Napoleon 
ordered the two Doks on the nord side of the town, in which he intented to 
make his men of war pass the winter, now marchant vessels fill up 
these places where before ships of the line dicted the law.” This is what is 
said of the charitable institutions: “There are 27 Hospitals foundated by 
pious men, 2 schools for poor children, and a great foundation, where every 
poor men may come to work when he does not shun it.” 

—M. Viile is most interesting, however, in his accounts of the various 
works of art in his “ nature country.” Commencing with the Cathedral, he 
says: “* Every one avoud, this temple is fare out the finest in the kingdom, 
its lengthness is of more than 500 steps its largeness of 240 and its elevation 
of 360. . . . This monument was burned in 1533, excepted the choir, a 
great part of it had been dommaged without the vigilance of the burghmas- 
ter. . . In 1797 this magnific Temple has been spoliated by profanous 
and sacrilegious hand. The fame year they sold very cheap, the precious 
things, which hand been respected till this periad and soon the enemies of the 
holy religion attained their wishes, this temple represented in a few time but 


. a confounded heap of ruines? if any precious things have been conseived, it 


was only by zeal for arts, and it is a wonder that we can still admire this 
Chureh and Steeple, yet eight days and these two Monuments were for 
ever demolished. In 1810, these Monuments took a new aspect by 
the cares cf Mr. H——, and by the solitude of the administration, at the 
great satisfaction of the true friends of religion.” Following the lead of our 
author, we pass through the Cathedral, stopping for an instant before “ the 
Pulpit sculped by P. Verbruggen,” until we come to Rubens’s master- 
“peace,” “The Descent from the Cross.” At this point the simple descriptive 
style is dropped, and language better suited to the subject is used. The 
birth-throes of genius are vividly portrayed as follows: “ Rubens has been 
heaving in several parts of this picture, it is smoothed and accomplished, 
and however all is vigorous and animated.” The Lighest eloquence is 
reached in the closing words: “He deals with the wisest discerning to 
every figure his just part of affliction in this hard case and with the greatest 
knowledge he unites sentiment of love to that of veneration, it is an hart- 
felling scene, which electrises the soul it is an august cermony of religion 
which penetrate it even to exaltation.” An exact knowledge of art is shown 
in the criticism of another of Rubens’s works: “It has been acknowledged 
by juridict juges that this picture . . is of a fine drawing, and recol- 
lect under this rapport the grandiose of the Caraches.” Speaking of an 
“ Assumption of the Virgin,” M. Ville says: “ All is in movings and occu- 
pied by the principal action, these follow with their eyes, the holy Mother 

those amased of the miracle and being as trancid, cast their eyes 
towards the glorious way. the aerial sight is produced there to the 
highest top of understanding.” Over the grave of Rubens is “a precious 
picture composed with genius, drawed with puriness, gracefulness seduces 
every where and at every momert we discover them.” A “ Crucifixion” by 
Rubens (in the Museum) is the subject of this favorable criticism : “The 
Virgin is deeply afflicted : but the promises of his son fortify her against the 
pangs of aswoon. The horses are of exquisite beauty, that in the corner of 
the picture who seems to cheer up, is a mighty good thought which makes 
diversion.” In a description of still another of Rubens’s “ workkx,” we 
read: “St. Francis of Assise feeling bis dead approaching desired to be led 
to the foot of the altar. . . His clothes are pulled out and naked.” 
But we must end our quotations, though we have left untouched “ the mag- 
nific Church burned by thunter,” the Embarcadere, “ with its two laudiug 
places, between which are double steps of blew marmor,” and the “Galery 
where is a picture of Zaccheus one of the leaders of the republicans.” 


—A collection ot rare and inedited documents relating to the history of 
Paris, to be comprised in about 25 volumes of small size, has for its latest 
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issue ‘ The Condition, Names, and Number of all the Streets in Paris in 1636,’ 
preceded by a study of the sewerage and public bygiene of Paris after the 
12th century, by M. Alfred Franklin. Th’s handsomely printed work will 
give some idea of what that Paris was which was indeed worth a mass. M. 
[Edouard Fournier, by the way, has shown that it was Sully, and not Henri 
1V., who originated the famous saying that ‘‘ Paris vaut bien une messe ;” 
and Sully wag still alive in 1636. Two other epochs in the city’s checkered 
history are treated in M. Henri Wallon’s ‘ La Terreur,’ a series of critical 
studies, which have mostly already appeared in print; and in M. C. A. Dau- 
ban’s ‘ Le Fond de la Société sous la Commune.’ 
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M. Wallon’s studies are 
a sort of résumé of the more recent works on the French Revolution, includ- 
ing several by M. Dauban himself, viz., ‘ Paris in 1793,’ ‘ Paris in 1784,’ ‘ The 
Paris Prisons during the Revolution,’ ete. The latter’s picture of society 
under the Commune appeared before the final evacuation of France by the 
Germans, and was tentporarily suppressed, because of the head-piece to the 
title-page, representing Paris as Babylon fallen and in flames, which had 
been published in Germany in September, 1370. The ‘ History and Memoirs’ 
of the Comte de Ségur bridge in the person of the author the interval be- 
tween the Terror and the Commune. They form cight volumes of highly 
entertaining reading, and conclude a lifelong apology for Bonapartism. 


THE OXFORD METHODISTS.* 

Yb those who are interested in tracing a great religious movement to its 

obscure beginnings, there is something very striking in this brief record 
by Wesley himself: “ In November, 1729, four young gentlemen of Oxford, 
Mr. John Wesley, Fellow of Lincoln Coilege, Mr. Charles Wesley, Student 
of Christ Church, Mr. Morgan, Commoner of Christ Chureh, and Mr. 
Kirkham, of Merton College, began to spend some evenings in a week 
together in reading —chiefly the Greek Testament.” This was the 
cradle of Methodism, a type of Christianity which was destined to acquire 
so great power, and to enrol among its adherents so vast a number 
of persons, in both hemispheres. In 1735, ‘“‘we were,” says Wesley, “ four- 
teen or fifteen in number, all of one heart and of one mind.” Cambridge was 
a stronghold of Puritanism; but with this exception, Oxford has been the 


fountain-head of the principal religious movements in the Jater periods of 


English history. The Latitudinarians were of Cambridge, but they were 
rather a theological or philosophical school than a body of inspired and 
practical religionists. In our own time, ihe Tractarians, who resembled in 
many respects the Wesleyan circle in its earliest days, have had their seat at 
Oxford. Of this circle, John Wesley was of course the leader and inaster- 
spirit. Whitefield, who became a zealous member of the “holy club,” 
equalled and even surpassed him as an orator and a preacher to the masses ; 
but in force of intellect John Wesley was immeasurably superior to him, as 
well as to Charles Wesley, the brother of the Methodist founder. This Oxford 
brotherhood, who met together to study and pray, were at first Ritualists, 
and, in their theory of the Christian life, as we have said, were very like the 
class who bear the name at present in the English Church. They were 
scrupulous in observing the rules of ecclesiastical discipline, fasted, kept saints’ 
days, received the sacrament frequently, and maintained to the full the doctrine 
of apostolic suecession. They read and re-read writers like William Law, and 
highly prized books of an ascetic cast. To their credit be it said that they were 
equaily diligent in visiting those who were sick and in prison, and in bestow- 
ing alms on the poor. 

It took John Wesley ten years wholly to emancipate his miud from 
what we may term, without offence, Anglican superstitions, and to plant 
himself firmly and intelligently on the broader ground of a free and 
consistent Protestantism. He evinced the vigor of his mind in breaking 
through prejudices which would have hampcred him in his great enterprise 
and have crippled his energy. When he saw that preachers were needed, 
and that episcopal ordination could not be obtained for them, he selected 
them, commissioned them, and sent them forth. When he was excluded 
from the parish pulpits, he preached in the open air, and organized societies 
of his own. He was not a man to be silenced by the foree of convention- 
alities, or to do what he felt to be the work of God with his hands tied. It 
has been truly said of Wesley that his miad was logical rather than philoso- 
phical. But he was practical, and was not afraid of bold measures which 
were indispensable to the end. He was not afraid to fight, not fright- 
ened by the sound of the battle, nor over-scusitive when he was the victim 
of assaults. He combined the two essentials of the founder ef a religious 
hody—an unquenchable and, we might add, indomitable ardor, and a talent 
for organization and government. If he bad had the first alone, his fire 


** the Oxford Methodists: Memoirs of the Rev. Messre. Clayton, Ingham, Gam- 
bold, Hervey, and Brought-n, with biegraph‘cal netice- of others. By the Rev. L. 
Tyerman, anthor of the ‘Life and Times of John Wesley.’ New York: Ha:per & 
.Brethers, 1873. 
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would have burned itself out, with no very permanent results. Inthe union 
of these two attributes, but not in any other-respect, he resembled Loyola. 
Ingham, one of Wesley’s associates, clung to the Moravians; and the 
societies which he formed with indefatigable industry came to nothing. He 
lacked Wesley’s constructive and administrative ability. Wesley broke 
loose from the Moravians, with whom he was so long connected, but whose 
quiet ways were really foreign to the aggressive spirit of the reform which 
he was propagating. It is curious to see how the Oxford club dispersed, and 
how its members became separated and, in some cases, alienated from one 
another. Clayton remained in the Churchly and Ritualistic path, became a 
Jacobite clergyman, and so disapproved of the ernsade of Wesley against 
irreligion and ignorance that he broke off all intercourse with him. Hervey, 
the author of books which were once read by thousands of people with 
avidity—as ‘The Meditations,’ ‘Theron and Aspasio’—after maintaining 
friendship with Wesley for nearly a lifetime, became involved in an angry 
controversy with him on predestination. Wesley and Whitefield parted 
without quarrelling. The latter was a man of most amiable temper, with 
whom it would be very diflicult for anybody to contend. Holding to the 
Calvinistic tenet of election, he separated in a friendly way from Wesley. 
Under the influence of Edwards and other American theologians, White- 
field’s Calvinism was sharpened, and he felt called upon in England pub 
licly to preach against the Arminian errors of his old friend and associate 
But, prior to his last departure from England, when he, as well as Wesley, 
was an old man, they met in a very cordial manner. 

Of the early associates of Wesley who are described in Mr. Tyerman’s 
volume, the name which is now least obscure is that of Hervey. He became 
a parish rector and, we are sorry to add, a pluralist. He was considered to 
be a highly polished writer, and his books, carefully criticised and brought, by 
himself and by the aid of his friends, to what was deemed pertection as re- 
gards literary composition, were in reality widely read by cultivated peop! 
of that day. He set out to make discussions of original sin and imputation 
palatable by prefixing to them descriptions of walks in woods aud gardens 
—the scenes of his theological colloquies—and by garnishing them with 
flowers of rhetoric. His rather stilted manner and elaborate elegance were 
then thought to be elements of fine writing. 

We cannot say much in praise of Mr. Tyerman’s literary qualitications 
for the task which he has undertaken of narrating the origin of Methodism 
through biographies of its pioneers. 


e 


He often favors the reader with com- 
monplace observations like the following, at the commencement of his 
account of Clayton: “‘ God has wisely and graciously hidden the future from 
us. We may form guesses concerning it; but we have not the stightest cer- 
tainty that our guesses will be realized.” This sounds like a passage cut out 
of one of Mr. Tyerman’s pulpit discourses. There is a tendency to introduce 
what Mr. Samuel Weller wouid call “ self-evident propositions.” A kind of 
half-cultivated way of thinking and of expressing thought frequently appears 
in his pages, together with a naiveté in communicating his personal impres- 
sions of men and things. At the same time, Mr. Tyerman, in his ‘Life of 
Wesley,’ and in this volume, which forms its sequel, has collected a large 
amount of valaable matter, and put it in a sufficiently readable form. In 
most respects we prefer, however, the excellent history of Methodism from 
the pen of our countryman, Dr. Stevens. Tyerman, of course, enters much 
more into details, and brings forward, to some extent, new letters and docu- 
ments. 


But the reader will seek in vain in his volumes for a broad estimate, 
in the light of history, of the Methodist Reformation. The materials for 
such an estimate, however, are provided, and we are bound to thank the 
author for adding something to our previous stock of information respecting 
a subject so attractive to students of religion and philosopby. 


MAGAZINES FOR DECEMBER. 

N the December Atlantic Monthly “‘ A Great Deed of Arms” isthe title of 
a passage in early Canadian history, told in Mr. Francis Parkiwan’s 
wonted manner. The scene opens with the fright of the handful of settlers 
around the fortified post of Quebec in the spring of 1660, when the Iroquois 
war Was at its height, and when there seemed every reason to believe that the 
savages, departing from their usual policy of balancing the settlements on 
the St. Lawrence against the English. settlements on the Hudson, had re- 
solved to put the French colonies out of their lingering misery by giving 
them the coup de grdce and destroying at one blow Quebec, Three Rivers, 
and Montreal. A fiery comet had appeared above Quebec, and seemed to 
the terrified inhabitants a herald of their destruction ; 
sailed across the sky ; 


a blazing canoe had 
confused cries and Jamentations had been heard in the 
air, and a voice of thunder had sounded in mid-heayens. These signs 
appeared none the less pertentous that the Seneschal of New France, son 
of the Governor, had been surprised and killed, with seven companions, at 
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the Island of Orleans; that, in the summer of 1658, on the day after the 
Vicomte D’Argenson had arrived at Quebec to assume the governorship, he 
] ard, while washing 
and the sereams of their victims; and that early in 1660 a Wolf Indian, who 
was burned in the city by Christien Algonquin captors, had informed the 


his bands for dinner, the war-wheops of the Troquois 


Jesuit advisers who converted him that 800 Iroquois were in arms below 
Montreal and intended the complete extirpation of the colony. “ A modern 
Catholic writer,” says Mr. Parkman, speaking of this victim of the stake, 
“says that the Jesuits could not save him; but this is not so. Their influ- 
ence over the consciences of the colonists was at that time unbounded "—the 
whole colony being indeed a mission—‘“ and their direct political power was 
very great. A protest on their part and that of the newly-arrived bishop, 
who was in their interest, could not bave failed of effect.” Aud he goes on 
to say that “‘they did not care to prevent the torture of prisoners of war: 
not solely out of that shameful, spirit of compliance with the savage humor 
of the Indian allies of the colony which stains so often the pages of Freuch- 
American history, but also, and perhaps chiefly, from motives purely 
religious.” 

The “shameful spirit of compliance” may seem rather strovg language 
to use in reference to the conduct of men who felt themselves compelled to 
make use of the friendship or alliance of such a people as the Jesuit founders 
in the Canadian woods, and pressed upon by those redskin Romans, the 
Six Nations, found themselves in contact with. The reader of such rar- 
ratives of captivity among the Canadian Indians as for instance that of 
Quintin Stockwell in Mather’s ‘ Remarkable Providences,’ has it brought bome 
to him, as history hardly can bring it, how long and loose was the tether which 
the French had to allow their savage confederates, as indeed it stands to 
reason should be the ease; and the compliance hardly shameful either. But 
whether the compliance is to be called shameful, or a piece of political or 
religio-political necessity, it was made, and the Wolf was burned with all the 
customary atrocities and, doubtless, “chiefly {rom motives truly religious,” 
for the spiritual countrymen of Loyola were not in the wilderness to see that 
the earth be replenished, but that heaven be filled fuller. Torture “ they 
thought good for the soul, and in case of obduracy the surest way of salva- 
tion. ‘ We have very rarely indeed,’ writes one of them, ‘seen the burning of 
an Iroquois without feeling that he was on the path to Paradise; and we 
never knew one of them to be surely on the path to Paradise without seeing 
him pass through this fiery punishment.’ So they let the Wolf burn; but 
first having instructed him after their fashion they baptized him, and his 
savage soul flew to heaven out of the fire. “Is it not,’ pursues the same 
writer, ‘a marvel to see a wolf changed at one stroke into a lamb, and enter 
into that fold which he came to ravage’?’” To show that the world may 
grow two handred and thirteen years older without, in some places, growing 
two hundred and thirteen years wiser, we may compare these utterances 
of St. Ignatius’s spiritual countrymen in New France in 1660 and the letter 
written a week ago by a Cuban archbishop in the cas2 of twenty of the 
Virginius’s wretches: “ Great jubilee fills our hearts when we announce to 
your Excellency that among the criminals of the Virginius’s crew, tweuty 
freely and spoutanevusly asked to become Catholies, . . The prisoners 
were turned over to their spiritual advisers at eight o'clock in the morning and 
shot at four p.M., thus giving our priests ouly eight hours. to convert the 
twenty.” 

Mr. Parkman’s works have shown that whatever it may be to be 
a devotee of Ignatius three hundred years after date, to be so in 1660 
could lead the devotee to honor by many roads; and this story of “ A Deed 
of Daring” is well worthy of its title. The Wolfs secret, with which he 
requited the labors of his spiritual advisers, was a true tale, except for some 
slight exaggeration, aud Mr. Parkman’s business is to tell us how, by the 
zeal and courage of seventeen young Frenchmen of Montreal, the descent 
upon the colonies was stayed. 

Reminiscences of a later war are to be found in Mr. Sidney Andrews’s paper 
on the colored people’s best-known church in Washington, the Israel Bethel 
Church, as it was in the first days of the Rebellion, and on afterwards until 
near the end of the war. Interspersed are specimens of the peculiar “ spiri- 
tuals’’ which are used in public worship by the Southern negroes, and which 
the Hampton band and other colored bands ef singers have made known to 
mauy Northern and some English audiences. 

As important and readable as. ai}thing else in the Atlantic is Mr. 
L. J. Jennings’s essay on the career and character of Mr. Disraeli, concern- 
ing whieh Mr. Jennings writes with a degree of knowledge uncommon on 
this side of the water, and with a degree of sympathy which, combined with 
his knowledge, makes him a forcible pleader in behalf of his favorite. He 
has a great deal to say which the reader will find it of interest to hear, and 
we dare say bis article will, to seme extent, do for Mr. Disraeli what Mr 





Disraeli has always had a knack of doing for himself—that is, make him per- 
sonal friends among his political adversaries. 

Besides Mr. Whittier’s poem, “ John Underhill,” and a gracefal poem by 
Mr. T. B. Aldrich—* L’Envyoi: Written on the Fly-leaf of a Reprint of Some 
Early Poems ’—there is nothing else that calls for mention in the bedy of 
this number of the Atlantic. Outside of the critica! departments, it appears to 
be rather lighter than usual. Captain Underhill ma* justly be allowed an 
honorable place in the company of Mr. Whittier’s godly heroes. 

In the Galavy, Mr. Welles makes his final strictures on Mr. Adams’s 
eulogy of Mr. Seward. As interesting as anything else that Mr. Welles here 
tells us is his statement that at the time of Commedore Wilkes’s capture of 
the Trent, and while all the country aud nearly every member of the Cabinet 
(Mr. Seward included) were rejoicing over it, Mr. Montgomery Biair from 
the first denounced it as ‘unauthorized, irregular, and illegal.” Indeed, Mr. 
Blair was for having Commodore Wilkes ordered to take the Iroquois aud go 
with Mason and Slidell to England, and there deliver them to the British 
Government before Lord Palmerston should have time to demand them. 
Thus, he argued, we should show ourconfidence in our own strength, and our 
contempt for rebel emissaries. Mr. Blair has had the credit of so many 
other things that it is no more than fair that he should have the credit of 
this also. 

In “ The Wetherel Affair,” by Mr. De Forest, Count Poloski is apparently 
about to hear of something still further to his disadvantage, and Miss Nes- 
toria to reap the due reward of her ereditable reticence. Mr. Justin 
McCarthy goes on with the fourth, fifth, and sixth chapters of his new serial 
story, and, moreover, makes separately a sketch of the Czarovitz. Mr. 
Junius Henri Browne analyzes Signor Salvini’s conception and rendition of 
Othello’s character, and we thiuk will assist the actor’s hearers to form a 
judgment of his performance, aud to enjoy it. Tho Galaxy, also, has a 
poem entitled “ Fishing,” by Mr. George A. Baker, Jr., in which the “ build- 
ing lines” are perhaps a little stariug, but which is so neatly done that it 
would hardly do diseredit-to Mr. Frederick Locker. 

In the Catholic World, an article that will attract the general reader is 
the last portion of a continued essay entitled “ Catholic Literature in Eng- 
land since the Reformation ” ; but it will not be found critical or instructive. 
For instance: Pope personally was a Roman Catholic ; but surely his writ- 
ings delong to “ Catholic literature’? about as much as the writings of his 
friend Wycherley. The church had probably no more to do with the pro- 
duction of the one than of the other. It may be worth while to say here, 
apropos of Pope and his religious works, a word or two that we forgot to 
say on avother occasion when the Catholic World was talking about Pope. 
Mr. S. Baring-Gould had, if we recollect right, been saying something about 
the Methodists, their origin and the origin of their lyries, and remarked that 
in his opinion no writer who was not far removed from the centre of Catholic 
truth would ever have written such a hymn as that beginning : 


“* Vital spark of heavenly flame.” 


And this opinion Mr. Gould held for the reason that further on in the hymn 
some countenance is given to the grave error of believing the soul of man to 
be of kin to the angels. It says: 
** Hark! they whisper, angels gay, 
Sister spirit, come away ’’— 

which, says Mr. Gould, is as much as if we were to say that human souls 
and angels are of one substance—sisters in fact. The question involved 
is not desperately momentous; but the magazines that approve philoso- 
phers like Mr. Gould with their theories as regards Methodists and Catholic 
literature, may probably be required to recollect that the “sister spirits ”’ are 
the production of Pope. 

Sportsmen iu search of Utopia should, before going elsewhere, give care- 
ful attention to Mr. S. C. Clarke’s article on East Florida in Lippincott’s Mag- 
azine. The region he describes appears to be simply a country for the angler 
to dream about, and miraculous draughts of fishes to be in the ordinary 
course of nature. Other sportsmen, also, as well as anglers may resurt to 
East Florida without fear that luck will ever be against them whatever they 
want—from a snipe to a young alligator or a four-foot cuttle-fish. Mr. 
Clarke, at the end of one day’s shooting and fishing, makes out a list that 
ought to take many a rod and double-barrel out of our Northern cities and 
into the ideal Floridian winter climate. 

In the “ Monthly Gossip” department of the magazine there is printed 
a communication from the late Mr. L. Gaylord Clark, who talks about 
some letters received years ago by his brother, the late Willis Gaylord 
Clark, from English correspondents. But one letter is quoted at any lengt), 
a letter written by Bulwer. Sad stuff it is too, if we must say so, and of a 
kind to reconcile one tw the satirical gibing quoted by Mr. Clark a little 
furtber on from a dusty old Punch, in which “ Bulwig” is flayed by M - 
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Jeames Yellowplush, who was not pleased with “ The Sea Captain ” just then 
offered to the London play-goers, and who signified his disapproval in a 
way that Sir Edward no doubt thought low enough. ‘The letter to his 
American correspondent indicates his feelings, aud we may add _ that 
‘Kenelm Chillingly’ and ‘The Parisians,’ those children of his old age, show 
how indomitably incurable he was. 

The ‘ Princess of Thule’ seems to show, as it goes on, that its author is 
more certain ‘of pleasivg—or satisfying, for he always pleases—when bis 
various excellent powers are utilized in the management of a courtship, than 
when ke ventures into deeper waters. We should say that for some time 
now this story of ‘The Princess of Thule’ has got pretty much out of Mr, 
Black’s hands. 

We may mention, among other articles in Lipjincott’s, some noticeable 
verses by Miss C. F. Bates, and a readable sketch of Monaco and of life in 
that principality. It is like epéra bouffe to read of the [Hereditary Princess’s 
ccming down to breakfast and eating all four of the boiled eggs labelled as 
designed for the morning repast of His Highness the Reigning Prince, Her 
Highness the Princess Consort, and His Highvess the Hereditary Prince; of 
her being thereupon lectured by her father-in-law for such an audacious and 
entirely English breach of law, etiquette, and decency; of her giving His 
Highness rather hetter than he sent; and of her finally running away from 
her royal relatives and being chased “across lots,” as we say in America, by 
two gendarmes, and getting home to her mother with her cloties torn half 
off her back. 

The December Harper’s is most interesting in its extracts from Mr. 
Maunsell B. Field’s entertaining ‘‘ Memories of Many Men,” which ought to 
afford the readers of the magazine many “ Chapters of Gossip.” In this one 
Dickens is a principal personage, and although Mr. Field appears to be em- 
bittered against him, it is nevertheless true that in view of the unmeasured 
and gross eulogy which Mr. Forster is publishing as a biography of his friend, 
it is right to keep in mind this other side of the shield. Mr. Conway’s 
“South Coast Saunterings” is always interesting, and this instalment of it 
not the least so; Mr. Nordhoff’s “ Northern California” is in another way 
equally good ; and there is an illustrated article on the Erie Canal, done by 
two young men, an artist and a journalist, who made the through trip in a 
canal-boat. Like the other magazines, Harper’s has its article on the panic 
and the crisis. 

The principal thing in Scribner’s Monthly is a poem by Mr. Bret Harte 
which recalls, and indeed we may say equals, the best serious writing, 
whether in verse or in prose, that this anthor bas ever dove. The rest of 
the magazine is of the usual variety and interest, the illustrations in particu- 
lar being deserving of unusual commendation. 





CHILDREN’S HOLIDAY BOOKS.* 

HE propriety of inviting American youth to contemplate the career of 
Hugo's ‘ Gavroche’ has appeared so great to Mr. M. C. Pyle that he has 
been at the pains to translate and adapt such scenes in ‘ Les Misérables’ as 
are adorned with the figure of that personage. We do not know that much 
objection need be made. To “hint a fault and indicate dislike” may per- 
haps answer every necessary purpose. If the heir of the house may be 
trusted in the company of the Artful Dodger and Young Bailey without fear 
of his receiving moral detriment, as probably he may, perhaps the young 
French gentleman also is a sufficiently good companion for him. An objection 
to such a view might perhaps be based on the greater reality of Hugo’s crea- 
tion, and his imputed heroisms and claim to respect. We have heard of boys 
who became pilferers and young profiigates after reading ‘ Jack Sheppard’ or 
seeing it on the stage; but not of any who took to “ cly-faking” because 
that was Mr. John Dawkins’s way of life. The constant propinquity of a boy 
of Oliver Twist’s character may, to be sure, have something to do with this. 
But Gavroche, although he fights at barricades with more than adult cour- 
age and is full of resources, and, being at war with society, is as charitable 
and magnanimous as any other of M. Hugo’s heroes, unites to all these 
high qualities an impudence which already is not altogether unknown in some 
American homes. He may thus be dubious company for Young America. 
Parents holding a different opinion will at any rate find the book a well and 

clearly printed duodecimo not too dear. 
The history of ‘Lady Green-Satin and her Maid Rosette’ is intended 








**Gavroche: the Gamin of Paris. Translated and adapted by M. C. Pyle.’ Phila- 
delphia: Porter & Ccates. 

‘ Lady Green-Satin and her Maid Rosette. Translated from the French of the Baron- 
ess E. Martineau des Che<nez.’ Philacelphia: Porrer & Coatee. 

‘children of the Ulden Time. By Mrs, Henry Mackarness, author of ‘ A Trap to Catch 
a Sunbeam,’ etc , ete. With preface by J. R. Planché.’ With 27 llustrations. London: 
Griffith & Farran; New York: Scribner, Welford & 2 rmevrong. 

* Northern Lights: Storics from Swedish and Fins ish Authors. Translated by Se!ma 
Borg and Marie A. Brown.’ Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 1873. 

The Childhood of the World; a Simple Account of Man in Karly Times. By Ed- 
ward Clodd, F.R.A.S.' Boston: Shepard & Gill 1878. 
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for young readers, but it will interest older ones by its strong local coloring. 
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The hero, Jean Paul, is a Jad who makes his way from his peasant home in 
the Pyrenees to Paris, where he earus a living by exhibiting two white 
mice trained by himself. Of these, “the largest was dressed in the magniti- 


cent dress of green satin, which fitted it extremely well: the petticoat was 
long, and nicely puffed out, and when my lady the mouse stood up and 
walked the train had a most gracelul appearance.” As tor the other, * the 
long, white, slender tail of Rosette was seen below ber dress.” Jean Paul's 
career was nearly closed on one occasion by the piratical attempt of a tom- 
cat ; but his “ charming animals ” escaped, and he lived tor several years upon 
their accomplishments. In Paris, he met good company, pretty Madeleine 


Bienfait among others, a child of his own age. 
not before acquiring several amenities not generally known in his native 
village, such as reading, and writing, and the wearing of good clothes. The 
somewhat argumentative tone of Madame des Chesnez, in advocating these 
practices, wi!l be amusing to the American reader; so, too, will be the six- 
teenth chapter, which hardly could have been written by an 
It shows how, under the supervision of Madeleine’s excelleni r. Jean 
acquires a love for cleanliness, and is exhorted by that lady to courage in 
his first desperate encounter with the bath-tub. In the main, howevi 
old-world naiveté of the story is genuinely pleasant. There is no aifectation 
about its style, and the residual flavors of French in the translation do not 
spoil its piquancy. 


He marries her finally, but 
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If we commend the subject of ‘ Children of the Olden Time’ as being the 
best part of it, it is not because the treatment of the subject cannot also be 
praised. But itis particularly pleasant in days so prolitic of fictitious, and too 
often aimless, juvenile literature to come across a little historical study like 
this, iv which the facts will not only be a useful addition to a young reader's 
stock of knowledge, but may give a good notion to a bey or girl how 
to select a special topic from history, follow it up, and bring other read- 
ing to bear upon it in a way to be good mental discipline. In point of literary 
style, however, this interesting essay must be taken rather as a model of 
what to avoid than what to imitate. This is especially a pity, because a 
small amount of care in revision would have corrected most of the mistakes. 
Between the confusion of pronouns and the ellipses, it is often difficult and 
sometimes impossible to decide which substantive is under discussion, 
Speaking of the Princess Elizabeth, the author says, “ By a letter from her 
governess tu Lord Cromwell, she seemed actually to need clothes; but she 
speaks most highly of her character, saying she is * as toward a child and as 
gentle of condition,’ ” ete.; while in the account of the visit of Madame 
D' Arblay and her boy to the household of George LII., there is quite a hope- 
less confounding of personages. Another blemish which is noteworthy, as 
showing igvorance of American usage, is the writing of the word * pigger” 
without quotation marks ; “ the nigger playing the fiddle,” p. 109. 1t ought 
to be a good thing for the luxurious children of our day to know what their 
forefathers did pot have in the way of toys and amusements, and what they 
did have in the way of discipline and lessons in hardihood, and to recollect 
how many great men grew up under such training. The account of the bar- 
barous old Saxon practice of destroying the weakly babies is a very literal 
version: “Ii a poor, tiny baby, a few hours old, objected to be placed on a 
slanting roof or the bough of a tree, aud uttered its wailing cry of terror, 
they ordered it to be killed. . . . But if the baby laughed and crowed, 
it was brought home joyfully and saved.” Any baby that “laughed and 
crowed” at the age of a few hours would be a curiosity nowadays, and we 
fear that the pation which made all its new-born heroes uncomfortable, and 
then killed them if they cried, would soon cease to exist. The idea that the 
nursery rhyme, ‘‘ Hush-a-bye baby upon the tree-top,” originated in this eus- 
tom is ingenious, but it does not explain the second couplet. Probably few 
people know the origin of the senseless expression, to “ know B from a barn- 
doer,” which is in vulgar use with us. Probably it is “to know A B from a 
battledore”; the “ ‘ battledore,’ or ‘first book’ for children, was printed on 
card foard, and contained the alphabet aud simple combinations of letters, 
and was a substitute for the horn-book.” 

In virtue of a great part of its contents, ‘Northern Lights’ belongs to 
the general class of story-books for children with which not only the king- 
dom of Liliput, but all the world, young and old, has been made familiar by 
Hans Christian Andersen, the brothers Grimm, and their numerous follow- 
ers and co-workers. But besides ‘the mill that ground everything one 
wished for,’ and which is now grinding out salt at the bottom of the sea; 
the two idle sisters whom the cat guided into the enchanted meadow, and who 
afterwards were deservedly transformed into a spider and au ant; the owl’s 
party, to which the thrush was invited because “ we must seem to encourage 
art,” and after singivg at which the thrush resolved that, for his part, he 
would thenceforth leave the great fowls alone and be the little birds’ song- 
ster: the learned entomologist and book-worm who found a strange insect 
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did not know how to classify it; the seven little apple- 
om at first the very carrot-tops laughed at for being so small, but 


called Genius, and 
sprouts wl 
tree 


who grew to be , and some of whom were of an idle disposition, and 


others were discontented, while cone was a humble-minded tree, with a de- 
to be 


luck and survived to old 


and turned out to be the only one of the seven who had 
happy tailor, who guessed 
the three guesses and married the princess; the “ boy who could stand on 
his by the diligent this talent, made a fortane, 
and came home rich to his grandmother ; the sea-king’s gift to the fisherman’s 
wife, whose desires increase as her wishes are granted—besides all these fami- 
liar figures and lessons, there are several stories of other sorts, showing that 
the translators have ranged as far away from folk-lore as to the region of the 
Sunday-school story in one direction ; the loye-story in another; and, in a 
third, the village portrait sketch—as if one of Miss Mitford’s had been writ- 
ten by a child, with a child’s recollection of the gray old village dector and 
schoolmaster. All is good of its kind, however, and there is nothing that 
boys and girls may not be the better for reading ; for the peculiar talent of 
the northern nations for making stories full of affection and simple or roman- 
tic sentiments and homely wisdom, all conveyed to the childish mind 
through a happy system of symbolism, is very well illustrated by the writers 
in ‘Northern Lights.’ Side by side with this talent, or at the bottom of it, 
is the thorough understanding of children’s character and ways, and the enjoy- 
ment of them which most of these writers are sure to show. One amusing 
example of this is the story of a terrible brigand of the name of Bullerbasius 
Kummelfelt. It is a story read from a manuscript by Miss Hilda, aged ten, 
to Master Lasse, aged six. One Sunday afternoon, Hilda calls Lasse to 
“come here.” Lasse, who is sitting in the corner trying to stick on again a 
leg of his wooden horse—broken off by its owner in a fit of bad temper be- 
cause the horse would not go fast enough—pretends not to hear, and abides 
in his place. Hilda, however, informs him that she intends to read to him 
something that will amuse him. Lasse, thinking that perhaps he is to be 
told about Bluebeard or Lunkentus, at once recovers his hearing and goes 
over to his sister. She then informs him that what he is to hear is the ex- 
ploits of a brigand named Bullerbasius Rummelfelt. Lasse at once pricks up 
his ears, that brigand being, as he at the moment supposes, quite unknown to 
him. A brief preface informs him that once there was a brigand called Bul- 
jerbasius who had a fairy for a godmother, and who made so much distur- 
bance in the world that his godmother found it necessary to begin writing a 
book which she bad resolved should be published at Helsingfors, in order 
that every one might know how bad and unreasonable Bullerbasius was. 
This record Hilda had borrowed, she said. It opened with a brief entry made 
on the first of January, and to the effect that on the morning of that day 

Bullerbasius Rummelfelt began the year by kicking down his bed, and soon 
afterwards putting his stocking in the wash-basin to see if it would float in 
water; his mamma coming in gave bim a slap with the wet stocking. At 
this incident in the life of the celebrated outlaw, Lasse looked exceedingly 
surprised ; he however said nothivg. But at the second incidens narrated by 
Miss Hilda, and which was concerning a cat cruelly shut up by the chieftain 
in a heated oven, light dawns upon Lasse’s mind, and he formally identifies 
himself with Bullerbasiuns and enters into a defence of him and 
himself. Nevertheless he is not spared the recital of the whole list 
of his offences—an inventory extending from January Ist to the 
4th of the following December, the day of the recital or near it. 
Good, too, and rather out of the usual line of these story-books, is ** The 
Savoyard.” It recounts some singular adventures which befell little Francois, 
the Savoyard boy, and his rival and enemy, the adult Guiseppo. As we are 
first introduced to Frangois, he is in Paris, basking in prosperity ; the inhab- 
itants of that gay capital being much pleased with a trained monkey, Cesar 
by name, of which Frangois is master, and by means of which he expects 
soon to be able to earn a dowry for his sister Nanon, who cannot be married 
until she bas two thousand frances. But by-and-by there comes on the scene 
Guiseppo, who is no less a person than Nanon’s unsuccessful suitor, and who 
not only is the owner of a very talented dog, Brutus, but who is resolved 
that, if Byutus’s accomplishments do not drive Cesar from the stage, he him- 
self will by main strength drive Ceesar’s master out of Paris. Here, it will 
seen, are materials for an exciting story; and we should say that means 
of further excitement are provided by an Englishman—of the German variety 
--who incites all four of our heroes to combats, and to that end makes a free 
use of his large fortune. So ingenious are the methods by which virtue 
fiually triumphs over Guiseppo and srutus that we do not mind gratifying 
the reader’s curiosity by saying that triumph she does and that Nanon gets 
her dowry. , Their curiosity about the methods the book must gratify. It is 
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a little book that we may very well commend to the favorable consideration 
and considering how few are the holiday books of the year, 
we may commend it to their attention the mote heartily. 


of our readers : 
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old and perennial favorites, they will not fivd many that are better or so 
good. 

Mr. Clodd truly says in bis preface that the compilation of such a work as 
‘ The Childhood of the World’ would have been impossible till within a very 
few s, owing to a want of knowledge on the subject ; and we will add 
that oniy lately has theological rigor so softened that such a work, in- 
tended for the young, could escape being put in the orthodox index expurga- 
For the author will have it that science has eliminated the Devil 
from the universe, along with other myths and superstitions; he places in 
one category the Hebrew, Brahminic, and Buddhist sacred books; and calls 
those who “say a verse out of the Bible, or gabble over the beautiful Lord’s 
Prayer, because they think that in some mysterious way they get good by 
so doing,” fetish-worshippers of a lower order than savages commonly so 
called. On the other hand, Mr. Clodd is manifestly reverent and devout in 
spirit, quotes the Scriptures frequently, and isnot so thoroughly possessed o! 
the scientific method but that he sometimes has recourse to the doctrine of 
final causes. “If God had given man,” he says on p. 20, “thick, hair-cov. 
ered skin, he could not have moved from place to place with comfort ; and 
so man is made naked, but given the power of reasoning about things, and 
acting by reason.” There are plenty of like examples of beginning at the far 
instead of at the near end of the problem of human existence, particularly in 
Part II., concerning man’s moral and religious progress. In the following 
extract the idea of development from a lower state to a higher is almost lost 
sight of, and one would hardly expect to find such a passage in a strictly 
scientific treatise: ‘The cause of the shameful sin and crime of which every 
place in the world has been more or less the scene, has sometimes been man’s 
ignorance of what is due to his God and his fellow-man, but more often his 
wilful use of power to do evil; forgetting, in his folly and wrong-doing, that 
the laws of God change not; that sin is a fair-dealing master, aud 
pays his servants the wages of death.” Mr. Clodd, too, has little hesi- 
tation in assigning limits to human enquiry. Thus: “It would be 
making avother guess—and, as we shall never know whether we have 
guessed right, what is the use of guessing ?—to say how many years man has 
lived here.” In other words, knowledge which is not exact or positive know- 
ledge is of little worth; whereas, to take the case in hand, the negative evi- 
dence as to the age of man is of the utmost consequence in accounting for his 
progress, and is indispensable to a right understanding of the order and dura- 
tion of the steps towards our present civilization. Our author, however, does 
not conceal this evidence, though he misses a good opportunity of stating 
the lapse of time necessary to the formation of a stalagmite floor; on p. 41 
he permits it to be inferred that the bone deposits in the Brixham Cavern in 
Devonshire may be eleven hundred thousand years old. 

In general, we should have been better pleased with this praiseworthy 
essay if the illustrations of the narrative had beer more numerous, and with 
more frequent comparison of primitive usages still extant ; and we shall ex- 
pect Mr. Clodd’s successor in the same field to appreciate the value of picto- 
rial accessories to the text. How easy it would be to show by this means 
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| that almost all the stages of human development may even now be studied 








in different parts of the earth. 
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5 ifs sit . in financial affairs shows a satisfactory improvement since 
; | vriting. With the exception of a short time on Friday and 
, money has been easy. On Thursday the Bank ef England rate 

( lowered to 8 per cent., with the prospect of a stil further 


( 1, the necessity for its advancement having entirely passed. The 

in Washington in regard to Cuban matters is rather more pacific, 

and business men are disposed to take a more quiet, common-sense view of 
the troubles likely to arise out of the seizure of the Virginius. 

The following shows how the banks stood according to the last published 


statement before the panic and that of last week: 


Sept. 20. Nov, 22. 
SO rere re o0s00s 0eeeeceuces es s6ccReeeacs Gare $248,067 300 
Specie bois hia haaene MONen es case een Eh* STSs 18.844 600 17,568,700 
| EEE an men: = =—_ te, EEE 27.414.200 27.299, 800 


Deposits 


198.040 100 
84,307,900 


167,467 200 


Legal tenders. 80,899,800 


Commercial paper has been in more active demand, and rates are lower 
than those quoted last week, the range for the best names being from 10 
to 18 percent. 

The associated banks held a meeting on Thursday to take action upon 
the report of the “‘ Committee of Nine,” which proposes to make certain rad- 
ical changes in the conduct of business among the banks belonging to the 
preseut Clearing-House Association. 
each bank was called upon to state the position of his bank on the subject. 


It is said that forty banks out of the sixty-eight represented were in favor of 


the adoption of the report in substantially its present form. The other 
eighteen banks were either entirely opposed te adopting the report, 
or wished for delay before taking fival action upon it. *It is very 
proper to notice that, of the $122,000,C00 capital and surplus repre- 
seuted by the banks belonging to the Clearing-House, $50,000,000 are 
owned by the banks opposed to the adoption of the report of the 
” among them the Bank of Commerce, the Metropoli- 
tan and Chemical Banks. Another meeting will be held on Tuesday, when 
some definite action will probably be taken. 

At the Steck Exchange business has beeu fairly active. The Vanderbilt 
specialties have been the leading feature of the market, and have exhibited 
considerable hice The saadelshiiidiaitin investment stocks are all strong, 


‘* Committee of Nine, 


TA NICHOL. AS: 
THE 


NEW MAGAZINE. 


Total Income for 1872, . 
Losses paid in 1872, ‘ 


ST. NICHOLAS HAS COME AGAIN. 


Here he is, more bright and beautiful than be- 
fore—the Prince of all Magazines for Children. 
He has grown since last month in size and cha- 
racter. The first number delighted all the young 
folks. ST. NICHOLAS for December is still 


finer, and for January—ah! the Holiday Num- 


Massachusetts, 


tries. 
ber—no boys and girls ever saw such a Magazine 


as that will be. 


At the meeting the representative of 


ation. 


; account of the 
| turns, and 
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and it is likely that on this class of stocks prices will be fully maintained, in 
view of the demand which may be fairly expected at the commencement of 
the new year. In the speculative list, the transactions are mostly for 
brokers themselves, who buy or sell for quick 


generally close out their interest in the market every 


| night. There is some demand for stocks from out-of-town buyers, but it is 
| limited. It is thought that a new method of dealing will shortly be intro. 








EW ENGLAND J MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ORGANIZED 1843. 
Twenty-Ninth Annual Report of the Directors. 





Net Assets, December 31, 1872, . . Eleven Millions. 


Surplus fund returned policy- holders, an 
Expenses of management, 1o per cent. of income. 
Annual cash distributions on the contribution plan. 

No premium notes taken. 
Policies of all approved forms issued by this Company. 
All policies non-forfeitable under the Statute Laws of 


The most liberal permission given in regard to resi- 
dence and travel in the United States and foreign coun- 


Applications received at the 
BRANCH OFFICE, 110 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Samurt S. Stevens, Agent. 


duced into the Board somewhat similar to that of the London Stock Ex- 
change—i.e., buying and selling “ for the account,” with a settling-day twice 
amonth. It has been proposed to make a clause in the arrangement by 
which losses shall be limited to 10 per cent. from the time contracts are made 
until the day of settlement; this would avoid the enormous losses caused 
oceasionally by “corners,” and would undoubtedly lead to additional busi- 
ness at the Exchange. 

The following shows the highest and lowest sales of the leading stocks at 
the Stock Exchange for the week ending November 22: 





























‘ | { j } ! | 
Monday |Tuesday. Wed'day. Thursday) Friday, /Saturday| Sales. 

| | 
Y.C @&H.R...; 87% 89 | 86 8744) 8614 881g) SS 8914 BT SSH) BTR 88%! 100,900 
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Government adie are strong, with prices generally higher for the more 
active issues of coupon bonds, such as the ’67s. The firmness of gold, and 
the favorable quotations from London, are sufficient to keep up the prices of 
our bonds here, besides which the demand for home investment is considera- 
ble, and is likely to still further increase as the condition of affairs improves. 

The Spanish-American complications, and the possibility of war, have 
strengthened the gold premium, and the ease in money has led to more spe- 
culative transactions than have existed at any time since the panic com- 
menced. The rauge of fluctuations has been betweén 1083 and 11014, clos- 
ing at 110g on Geturday wight. 


THE 


ERIDEN BRITANNIA_ CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Silver-plated Weare, 
550 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
PORCELAIN-LINED 
ICE PITCHERS, 
TEA & DESSERT SETS, 
| Spoons, Forks, 
Table Cutlery, Etc. 


OREIGN BOOKS Reviewed in the 
Nation. and books in all languages, at 
SCHOENHOF & MOELLE&R’S, 
Importers, 40 Winter Street, Boston. 


RINCIPLES OF DECORATIVE 


Design. Prof. H. Dresser. Colored and Plain 





. $3,354,289 
‘ 806 coo 
480,000 











ST. NICHOLAS has the most beautiful pic- 
tures; itis full of sterling good reading-matter 
and hearty and innocent fun. It is to have two 


splendid Serial Stories—one for boys and the 


ee GILLOTT?}S 
STEEL PENS, 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 


Plates. $3 50. 
A BOOK OF FAIR WOMEN. G.M. Fenn. 
M. and E. Kirby. 


40 beautiful Plates, 4to, gilt cloth, $3. 
CHAPTERS ON TREES. 
Crown 8vo, 320 pp., cloth, illustrated, $2. 
BOOK OF DAILY DEVOTION. Large 4to, 


other for girls ; and—well, we are not going to 
tell you anything more. It is for Sale by all the 
NEWS-DEALERS and BOOKSELLERS, who 
will gladly show it to you. 

PRICE $3 a year; 


cents a number. 


$1 for four montis ; 25 


SCRIBNER & CO., 
654 Broadway, 





New York. 


The well-known Original and Popular Numbers, 
303 404 170 361, 


Having been assumed by other makers, we desire to 
caution the public in respect to said imitations, 


JOSEPH. GILLOTT & SONS, 
gt John Street, New York. 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 


TISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
ture. By H. A. Taine. 2 vols., cloth, $7 50. 


Sent, post-free, on receipt of price. Address 
PUBLISHER OF THE NATION. 




















24 full Plates, cloth gilt, $15. 
WATER-COLOR PAINTING. R. P. Leitch. 
24 Plates in colors, fcap. 4to, $2 50. 
A*complete manual of the Art. 
ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF POULTRY. L. 
Wright. Demy 4to, 50 colored Plates, $15. 


The most magnificent work on th€ subject ever pro- 
duced. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF FINE 
Art Volumes. Roy. 4to, 48 pp., price $1 25, by mail* 





CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, 
596 Broadway, New York. ial 
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